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ENGLAND’S FOREIGN POLICY. 


bor debate of Thursday night at least proves that the 
management of foreign affairs could not safely have been 
entrusted to a Government of which Mr. DisrarEtt was 
the leading member. Nothing can be more repugnant to 
English feeling than an ostentatious contempt for the 
wise and virtuous party which has raised up a fabric of free- 
dom in Piedmont, and is laying the foundations of a similar 
edifice in all parts of Italy. It is as unstatesmanlike as it is 
unjust to attribute to the efforts of secret societies the deter- 
mination of all the educated classes to claim a share in the 
government of their own country. Mr. Giapstone admi- 
nistered a merited rebuke to those professed friends of free- 
dom who have no sympathy or toleration to extend to the 
Sardinian Government. It is natural that sectarian politicians, 
who pride themselves on being Roman Catholics rather than 
Englishmen, should resent the steady courage with which, 
in Piedmont, the supremacy of the civil power has been 
asserted, notwithstanding the frantic resentment of Rome; 
but Mr. Bowyer and Mr. Macurre ought to stand alone in 
the House of Commons in their hostility to the one Italian 
State which has determined to advance to greatness by the 
road of constitutional freedom. 

There was, in truth, no serious opposition to the opinions 
which were expressed by Lord Jonny Russett, Lord Pat- 
MERSTON, and Mr. Guapstone. It was desirable to place 
on record the supposed disavowal on the part of France of 
any attempt to restore by force the banished rulers of the 
Duchies ; and if an Italian Confederation is to be instituted, 
the scheme can only be rendered possible by a distinct 
perception of the difficulties which render the first crude 
project impracticable or premature. The formation of a 
federal army to maintain the Papal Government in the 
Legations must be preceded by many changes both in 
ecclesiastical administration and in popular feeling ; nor can 
the’Pore for the present conveniently sit in council with a 
Government which he has just accused of denying, through 
one of its most eminent servants, what he is pleased to call 
the immortality of the soul—or, in other words, the terri- 


‘torial jurisdiction of the Holy See. It is evident that the 


iency of a Confederation will also be materially 
a by the final settlement of the territories which are 
now provisionally governed. Tuscany, Modena, and Parma 
will have five or six votes to represent them, whether 
they are Sardinian, Austrian, or independent ; and when a 
new weapon is to be employed, it is a question of some 
importance whether the handle or the point is to be turned 
towards Italy. 

The debate was satisfactory as far as it went, inasmuch as 
it expressed with accuracy, and in temperate language, the 
feeling of England towards the Italian cause. That it was 
not more conclusive and practical in its results was the fault 
neither of the Government nor of the House of Commons. 
It was so difficult to go beyond generalities, or to indicate a 
distinct course of action, that nearly one hour out of two 
was occupied in an historical dispute involving contradictory 
statements, both of which were inaccurate, as the whole dis- 
cussion was irrelevant. Mr. WuHITEsIDE was mistaken in 
supposing that Austria ever made a definite offer of Lom- 
bardy ; and Lord Patmerston’s memory underrates the 
positiveness of his own refusal to forward the compromise 
which might probably have been effected. The Treaty of 
Villafranca shows that the plan was not altogether im- 

ible ; and the criticisms to which it has given rise 
illustrate the general judgment of a settlement which leaves 
Austria firmly planted in Italy. Henceforth it is highly 
desirable that, if barren historical controversy must . be 
continued, it should be carried on beyond the walls of 
Parliament. Students have an advantage, denied to 


the House of Commons, in declining to trouble themselves 
with unnecessary investigations, or, if they wish to know 
the truth as it existed in 1848, they have leisure to weigh 
the authorities on either side. In oral discussion, the force 
of the rhetorical triad is so irresistible that Mr. WutrgsipE 
almost seemed to prove his case when he quoted in support 
of his own assertion “a statesman, an historian, and an Em- 
“peror.” Strange as it may appear, historical sceptics might 
still suggest the possibility of error, although a statement was 
alleged by an Irish orator to have received the unanimous 
sanction of Sir James Grauam, of Sir ARCHIBALD ALISON, 
and of the Emperor Napotzon. In one or two instances, 
which it would be invidious to particularize, each of the three 
authorities has proved to be insufficient. If the author of 
the pamphlet on “ Naporron III. and Italy” had taken 
occasion to repeat the story of the publicans and their 
billet-money, the concurrence of two credible witnesses would 
still have left room for a mistake. 

The House of Commons might perhaps have felt a stronger 
interest in a more recent transaction which still remains 
enveloped in obscurity. The contradictory statements of the 
two late belligerents as to the proposals of the neutral Powers 
are in no degree elucidated by Lord Joun RusseEt1’s candid 
explanation. The bare transmission of a French offer to 
Vienna can scarcely have led to the misconception which 
evidently facilitated the conclusion of the peace. It is 
impossible that the Emperor. of Austria can have mis- 
taken a postman for a plenipotentiary, or that he can 
have imagined that a message from Count WALEwskKI, 
transmitted through Lord Jonn expressed the 
deliberate intentions of Russia, Prussia, and Germany. 
Mr. Disraeui, with unaccustomed dulness, was led off 
on a false scent when he suggested that the part of 
England in the negotiation between the belligerents had 
been exaggerated and misunderstood. The Emperor Na- 
POLEON himself, although he is supposed not to be defi- 
cient in Imperial assurance, can scarcely have handed to 
his brother Sovereign a project recently framed by himself 
as a resolution deliberately adopted by the neutral Powers. 
It would seem that Lord JoHN Russet, not finding it con- 
venient to refer to the late Prussian disavowal, has amused 
the House of Commons by justifying a proceeding which 
had never been called in question. It is strange that he 
was not required to explain an entirely different communica- 
tion, which seems to have procured for the Emperor of the 
Frencu the peace which he earnestly desired. 

It is stated with much plausibility that Russia and Eng- 
land had taken into consideration a certain basis of media- 
tion, and that Prussia at the same time had formed a scheme 
more favourable to Austria with the purpose of enforcing 
it by arms. According to the report, Lord Jonn Russeu. 
led the French Ambassador to suppose that the Russian 
project would be adopted ; and the Emperor N apo.zoy, either 
in ignorance or in prudence, communicated the plan to the 
Emperor of Austria without reference to the more practical 
intentions of Prussia. Count ScHLEINITZ’s disavowal of the 
scheme proves that some part of the report must be well 
founded, nor has any other hypothesis sutliciently accounted 
for the divergence of the statements which have respectively 
issued from Paris and from Vienna. Perhaps it is well that 
an irritating controversy should be buried in oblivion, and 
when Ministers for once express sentiments in harmony with 
the feelings and policy of the country, an amnesty extorted 
by contrivance and ingenuity may be ratified by a prudent 
and generous tolerance. 

The question of disarmament is far more important than 
the past conduct of the Foreign Secretary, and if we 
could believe that the announcement in the Moniteur 
had any practical meaning, it might well cause general 
satisfaction. It is premature to inquire whether the 
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peace establishment of France is the same which, ac- 
cording to Marshal Peisster and the Emperor himself, 
existed a fortnight before the march of 150,000 men into 
Italy. The French navy will probably still be main- 
tained on the fuoting which has for more than a year 
excited the just apprehension of England. In either case, 
remonstrance would be useless and undignified, and vigilance 
will be more effectual. Mr. Disra£ thas, for the second time, 
recommended that England should return to her former de- 
fenceless condition as soon as France relaxes for a moment 
her attitude of menace. The Government has thus far not 
tried so strong an experiment on the credulity or patience 
of the country, and if such an intention existed, the 
recent language of the Moniteur must have shown that 
it was altogether impracticable. Judging from the past, 
it is but too probable that the apparent reduction of 
the French armaments may be intended to serve as a 
pretext for corresponding demands upon England. If 
any such negotiation is to be attempted, it is the duty of 
this Government to declare that while aggression on the 
part of England is impossible, defence is a permanent and 
indispensable necessity. It is possible, indeed, that the 
bloodshed of Solferino may have produced an indisposition 
to repeat the slaughter ; but fleets are a better security for 
the coast of the Channel than sentimental reflections. A 
Government which, by its language and its acts, produces a 
weekly panic, has no claim on the confidence which it de- 
mands in the intervals of menace and bluster. 


LECTURES FOR JOURNALISTS. 


HE indignation which the press has been displaying 

during the week at the reproofs addressed to it in the 
House of Commons is quite justifiable. Journalists some- 
times rebel against perfectly fair attempts to make them 
responsible; but the peculiarity of the present attack is 
that the newspapers are admitted to be entirely in the right. 
By acts ten times more significant than words the censors 
of the press are showing that they agree with it. As a 
correspondent of the Zimes very pointedly puts it, instead 
of publishing leading articles, they launch line-of-battle ships. 
And all the wliile they affect to be angry, because the news- 
papers publish in print the same thought which they are 
writing at large in grinning tiers of guns, 

What strikes us chiefly about these foolish rebukes is 
the ignorance they display of the conditions under which 
the government and policy of this country are to be 
carried on. It really seems as if the chiefs of the 
Ministry and Opposition looked upon a free press as some- 
thing severable from the rest of English institutions. They 
have the air of considering themselves hardly used, be- 
cause the newspapers throw into words a set of ideas 
which are influencing men’s minds from John oGroats 
to the Land’s End. Not one of these great persons 
grown gray in English statesmanship appears to understand 
that diplomacy must learn to put up with a free press, just 


as much as war has to put up with railways. Lord Jonn 
Russet. grumbling at the outspoken frankness of journalism | 
is like General Gyutar lamenting the Lombardo- Venetian 
system of steam conveyance. The press may often be very | 
much mistaken—though in this case there happens to be no | 
mistake at all—in its views and discussions of foreign affairs ; | 


It is quite wonderful that nobody has endeavoured to 
place before the House of Commons some intelligible prin- 
ciple which may regulate the relations of countries, whose 
freedom involves the existence of a free press, with despotic 
and susceptible neighbours. Mr. Bricut, who sneers at old 
age, ought to be young enough to understand his epoch, and 
the admirer of the United States might have remembered 
that the difficulty which appears to perplex Lord Jony 
Russet has already been dealt with by the Americans. The 
occasion in question was a remarkable one. Foreign nations 
and statesmen—Englishmen above all—are habitually charged 
by the American press with every crime included within the 
range of evil, and it is little more than a year since the 
Senate of the United States resounded the foulest black- 
guardism on the subject of the policy of Great Britain, 
Against abuse and misrepresentation in these quarters, Euro- 
pean Governments have never been foolish enough to remon- 
strate, but once or twice their patience has really seemed on 
the point of being overborne when the American President 
himself condescended to echo the calumnies of the New 
York Herald. It happened that, when the United States 
were squabbling with the French Government, twenty years 
ago, on the subject of money claims outstanding since the 
great war, General Jackson sent a Message to Congress in 
which he spoke in most outrageous language of French 
diplomacy. The Cabinet of Louis Pumiprz was so ill- 
advised as to demand an explanation, and was immediately 
told that communications like the PresipENT’s Message must 
be regarded as belonging to the domestic and private inter- 
course of the Americans, which foreign Sovereigns were not 
entitled to notice. It is understood that the French Go- 
vernment withdrew its request, though there could not be a 
particle of doubt that, morally speaking, the Prestpent had 
been altogether in the wrong. 

This principle applies & fortiori to newspapers, and we 
are persuaded that it is the trueone. It has the advantage 
of completely harmonizing with the assumption which lies at 
the basis of international law. The fundamental hypothesis 
of the Law of Nations is the individuality of States. Suppose, 
then, we take the case of an individual under municipal 
law. You may think—and it is very unpleasant to do so— 
that your neighbour hates you like poison. You may suspect 
that he would like to cut your throat. But so long as he 
abstains from threatening you, and keeps his razors in their 
case, you are not entitled to molest him, or even to complain 
of him. Now, in the case of States, the debates of Legisla- 
tures and the discussions of journals bear an analogy, not to 
speech, but to thought. Nation speaks to nation through 
its diplomacy exclusively. The criticisms of Parliament and 
Press are not its language, but its mental operations ; they 
are the discourse of the eye with the brain. Foreign Sove- 
reigns may take notice of diplomatic threats and of arma- 
ments, which are overt acts; but to complain of leading 
articles is not to exercise a right, but to be guilty of an imper- 
tinence. All this, it is true, is but a fiction; but the per- 
sonality of States is a fiction also, and, if we are to live under 
the Law of Nations, we must be consistent in reasoning from 
the artificial analogies which underlie it. The common sense 
of the question has been well enough put by the Times. 
If the Emperor of the Frencu does not like the language 
of the English newspapers, nothing obliges him to read them 
or to let his subjects read them. One of his stipendiary 


but, right or wrong, well-meaning or ill-intentioned, it is a | journals in London calls him the modern Utysses—“the 


great fact which must have a place found for it somewhere | 
in official philosophy. It is a great fact, and a growing | 
fact ; and nobody is more answerable for the increase in its | 
proportions than the politicians who, by removing the penny | 
stamp, have enabled the influence of newspapers to penetrate 

to strata of the population untouched by it before. It is | 
really quite pitiable to hear the foremost men in Parliament | 
helplessly complaining of the unreserve of the press. Unre- 
serve is exactly the characteristic of journalism which must | 
inevitably go on augmenting itself so long as England is | 
free. There are other faults of journalists which may be 
legitimately rebuked. Like everybody else, they deserve to | 
be reproved for unfairness, unveracity, personality, or exag- | 
geration ; nor do we deny that it is sometimes their duty to | 
abstain from revelations injurious to national interests. But 

for statesmen to select for objurgation the moment when | 


they themselves are saying through one medium what the | 
newspapers, ave saying through another, is at once to give | 
the press a great advantage next time it is in the wrong, | 


“ trwe modern Utysses”—not a sham one, like a former 
Sovereign of France who had not his luck. Let Unysszs, 
then, stop his ears with wax. The Sirens are singing of 
matters which are no business of his, and surely he will not 
let himself be carried away a second time by his crew of 
French Colonels. 


THE MONITEUR ON THE ENGLISH NAVY. 


STATEMENT of facts in the columns of the MVoniteur 
1 is always as deserving of notice as the last new romance, 
and if its curious comparison of French and English arma- 
ments is not quite as instructive as a Parliamentary Biue 
Book, it has an interest of its own from the ingenuity of its 
reasoning and the quiet audacity of its assertions. Any 
argument founded on the figures given by the French official 
print would be about as useful as a speculation on the 
military expenditure of China. The French estimates which 
are paraded have really no relation whatever to the actual 


and to show the country that its affairs are in the hands of outlay, and the only details of expenditure which are cor- 
men who do not comprehend its true situation. 


| rectly given are those which relate to the expenditure of 
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England. One very transparent artifice is apparent on the 
face of the manifesto of the Monitewr. The Budgets especially 
selected for comparison are those of 1858, 1859, and 1860 ; 
and the years 1854, 1855, 1856, and 1857 are excluded, on 
the plea that the results which they would show were 
affected by the expenses of the Crimean war. Perhaps a 
better reason may be given for this omission than the 
existence of a disturbing element, which was equally felt by 
both of the countries, whose comparative armaments were to 
be considered. The year 1857 is the last for which a defini- 
tive Budget has appeared; and even on the assumption 
that M. Maene’s figures do not understate the case, we 
notice a very remarkable fact which the Monitewr was natu- 
rally reluctant to produce. The estimates of the French 
Ministry of Marine for that year amounted to 5,0¢0,000l. 
but the actual expenditure confessed by the definitive Bud- 
get shows an excess upon the naval and military estimates 
of nearly 5,000,000l., a very large proportion of which was 
due to naval expenses. There is every reason to believe 
that the actual expenditure in 1858 and 1859 has been not 
less disproportioned to the prospective estimates ; and when 
the Moniteur assures us that the estimates for 1859 are 
below 5,000,000l., it leaves it quite an open question whether 
the actual expenditure did not reach double that amount. 
The truth is, that the estimates of an absolute Government 
do not admit of being compared with those of a country 
where the Executive is under efficient Parliamentary con- 
trol. The financial statement of a French Minister does not 
profess to be anything more than a speculative announce- 
ment. of what the expenditure is expected to be. If eco- 
nomy is found more difficult to practise than to promise, 
there are always abundant means of dispensing with the 
obligation. It is considered quite legitimate to use the 
savings in any one branch of the administration to eke out the 
excessive cost of another. To refer again to the last Budget 
which has received any kind of authentication—that of 1857— 
it appears that 800,000/. was saved in various departments, 
and devoted to the manufacture of docks and the building of 
frigates. Then there is another unfailing resource which is 
sanctioned by the financial traditions of France, though in 
direct opposition to the law. A very large sum is annually 
appropriated in the estimates to the Sinking Fund, and an- 
nually devoted, in fact, to any purpose for which it may be 
wanted. When these, which may by comparison be called 
the legitimate sources of relief, are exhausted, there are still 
the remains of old loans and the proceeds of new ones to fill 
up the gap between expenditure and estimate. 

The real truth as to the expenditure for military purposes 
up to the end of 1857 was effectually veiled by loans of 
60,000,000l., contracted during the progress of the Russian 
war ;ind just when an exposure of the machinery of French 
finance seemed imminent, a new loan, nominally limited to 
20,000,000/., baffles the curiosity of impertinent foreigners. 
There is nothing unnatural, perhaps nothing very unreason- 


‘able, in a practice which converts the annual statement of 


accounts rendered by an absolute Government to itself, into 
little more than a convenient vehicle for the glorification of 
the Empire, and the announcement of the stern economy of a 
Sovereign whose average loans are 10,000,000/. a year. 
But estimates such as these, though they serve their own 
purpose very well, are inconvenient when made the founda- 
tion of argument. It is not the purpose for which they 
are designed, and if the Monitewr wishes to prove that France 
can raise armies and man fleets more cheaply than we can, 
it might easily have found some more conclusive evidence 
than is afforded by the hypothetical anticipations of an Im- 
perial budget. 

The broad fact that the Emperor makes a five franc 
piece do more in the way of creating armaments than a 
pound sterling does with us is, we believe, unfortunately true ; 
and if he would kindly enlighten us as to the cause of the 
difference he would solve a problem which has baftled the 
House of Commons. The disproportion between the cost 
and the efficiency of our navy has puzzled all non-official in- 
quirers, and the explanation which was expected from the 
long-promised report on the expenditure of the dockyards 
seems likely to be withheld until the public grows weary of 
the bootless investigation. One or two elements of addi- 
tional outlay are both obvious andinevitable. Our navy has 
duties to perform all over the world, and many millions of 
annual expenditure are to be set down to the account of colo- 
nies and dependencies. Then there is the grand distinction 
between this country and any of the other States of Europe, 
that they simply take their soldiers and sailors, while we 


have to buy ours on such terms as the market allows. 
In bounty, and pay, and pensions, in food and clothing, and 
accommodation, even in education and indulgences, we are 
compelled to expend enormous sums which are saved under 
a system of conscription. In order to be reasonably safe, 
we ought, moreover, to keep on foot a larger propor- 
tionate force, in consequence of the difficulty of ob- 
taining any sudden accession of strength by voluntary 
enlistment. If the. Emperor wants 100,000 soldiers, 
or 20,000 seamen, he signs an edict, and the men are 
forthcoming. If we desire to levy an equal force, we must 
offer enormous bounties, and even then have a year or so to 
wait before the quota is made up. Something like a reserve 
beyond the peace establishment is, therefore, essential to put 
us on a level with countries where compulsory service is the 
rule. 

All this involves vast additional expense; but the money is 
not really laid out upon armaments—it is a tribute which 
we are willing to pay for exemption from the hardship of the 
conscription, or the pressgang. It would be satisfactory to 
think that this afforded a complete solution of the mystery ; 
but there is yet another unexplained item of indefinite extent 
which is due to wasteful management and insufficient control. 
We desire at least as heartily as the Moniteur can do to see this 
source of extravagance dried up,and if the contrast exhibited 
between the results of French and English expenditure should 
further this end, we shall have abundant reason to thank the 
Moniteur for directing attention to the subject. Our costly 
system is a source not of strength but of weakness, and 
nothing can show this more clearly than the fact that not- 
withstanding our large estimates, France has for many years 
past outstripped us in the creation of a steam fleet. From 
the year 1852 to 1858 France added to her fleet twenty- 
seven screw-liners and eighteen steam-frigates, without 
reckoning ships building or in course of conversion. In the 
same period England completed twenty-four liners and nine 
frigates ; and if be true that our expenditure has been so 
much beyond that of France as the Monitewr would have 
us believe, that should rather be a subject of satisfaction 
than complaint to our more fortunate neighbours. During 
the present year we have made up some lost ground, but 
even the Moniteur can scarcely expect that England, whose 
existence depends on her navy, will continue for ever the 
culpable neglect which prevailed for so many years. 

The whole complaint is so entirely wide of the mark that 
it is difficult to fix upon one part of it more absurd than the 
rest. But perhaps the most whimsical feature is the com- 
parison between the cost of the armies of the two countries. 
The same case is made against both our military and naval 
preparations, and the Moniteur is shocked to find that our 
army estimates at the present time are almost equal to those 
of France. No Frenchman would, and we are afraid that 
no Englishman could, deny that there are at least four times 
as many soldiers in France as in Great Britain. If this in- 
equality is consistent with equal expenditure, it is difficult 
to see how any inference as to our naval superiority can be 
drawn from a consideration of the navy estimates. What we 
do know is this—that a French Commission reported about 
a year ago, that by 1860 their navy would comprise forty 
steam liners, six iron-plated frigates, and forty-nine steam- 
frigates, which, we fear, is quite as large a force as we are 
likely to possess at the same period. 

The right of an allied Power to remonstrate against 
threatening armaments will not be denied on this side of the 
water, and the Moniteur has furnished a precedent which 
may be fairly turned against the Emperor by more than 
one European Power. Perhaps it is in anticipation of such 
remonstrances that a nominal reduction is announced in the 
Moniteur. But a statement on such authority will scarcely 
be accepted by Europe as a fact without very convincing 
evidence to support it ; and if the object of the Emperor is 
to appease anxiety by a sham disarmament, as he prepared 
for war by keeping up a peace establishment, he may receive 
from other neighbours remonstrances less unfounded than 
those which he has thought it a good joke to address to 
England. The only admissible ground for such com- 
plaints is the dread of a possible attack. Does the 
Emperor believe that England is in a position to invade 
France? If not, our armaments do not concern him, unless 
he considers it a grievance that we should take any steps 
to secure our own shores from attack. All that is desired 
here is that a French invasion of England should be_as im- 
possible as an English invasion of France confessedly is. 
To secure this great guarantee for the peace of the world, our 
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navy must be considerably stronger than that of a Power 
which commands half a million bayonets ; and if the Emperor 
is as free from hostile designs as he professes to be, he has no 
occasion to take umbrage at armaments which he does not 
pretend to regard as other than defensive precautions. 

The fact that each addition to our defences is looked 
upon with jealousy is intelligible only on the hypothesis of 
a contemplated attack ; and much as England is enamoured 
of peace, the time has not yet come when it will be pur- 
chased at the price of trusting our security to the friend- 
ship of a faithful ally who feels affronted at any attempt 
on our part to make ourselves independent of his favour 


and patronage. 


AN INJURED EMPEROR. 


HE spokesman of the French Senate was right in say- 
ing that the last few months have seen a won- 
derful succession of events. If the French Empire is 
not exactly peace, neither apparently is it entirely war. 
Lovis Napoteon is a mysterious friend and an equally 
mysterious foe. We look for peace, and lo! war. We 
look for war, and behold all is peace and tranquillity. La 
Paix, cest la Guerre—La Guerre, cest la Paix—so runs, 
when rightly read, the motto of our Imperial ally. The 
conditions upon which the recent termination of hostilities 
are based have surprised and disappointed the world. Most 
of all, they have disappointed the unhappy people who en- 
trusted the cause of Italian liberty to a French Emperor. In 
a short week the Italian nation passed from the height of 
joy to the extremity of sorrow. The happy faces that 
welcomed Napo.eon’s approach are all gone—the flowers 
and triumphal arches are all gone, too—and he who 
entered Italy amidst the acclamations of thousands, 
leaves them on his departure to despair. He returns 
from Turin to Paris, from tears to smiles, from the re- 
gions where nothing is heard but the De Profundis, to 
the region of Te Deums and congratulation. The French 
Senate, the French Legislature, the French Council of State 
are there to meet him, with veneration glowing in their 
faces. Is not the Imperial conqueror rewarded for all the 
annoyance and fatigue he has undergone? Alas! no. Beauty 
never yet was comforted by the admiration of a domestic 
circle for the slighting whispers of jealous coteries. Napo- 
LEON ITI. finds but a hollow consolation in the worship of 
his senators, the enthusiasm of his innumerable prefects, the 
flowery affection of M. De Morny. The music of compli- 
ment falls half unheeded on his ear. Even M. Tropitone 
speaks in vain. What bitter thought is this that neutralizes 
all the sweets of adulation? What else but the sense of 
contemporary calumny ? “ Europe has been unjust” to Louis 

All of us have a cross to bear; and the peculiar cross of 
the NapoLeon dynasty is to be unappreciated by the rest of 
Europe. It is the curse of genius that it is so often mis- 
understood. Saints, we know, are never canonized till after 
death ; and it is extremely hard upon them. A prophet is 
no prophet in his own country; and even Emperors, it 
seems, may be underrated by their generation. This is par- 
ticularly unfortunate in the case of Louis Napotzoy. He 
is among the number of those that “ understand their epoch.” 
Why should he also be among the number of those whom 
their epoch refuses to understand? How much more com- 
fortable it would be if both agreed to understand each other ! 
it is so painful to be for ever misinterpreted that the 
Emperor at last has broken silence. Stung to the quick by 
perpetual detraction, he has spoken out. In his reception of 
the Diplomatic Body his tone, manner, and language betrayed 
irritation. His first words were a reproach to Europe. He 
complains that, at the beginning of the war, scanty justice 
was done him by the world. Nor did many days pass before 
a special rebuke was addressed to England. The recent note 
in the Moniteur reminds us of the note addressed before the 
war to Austria, when she persisted in her wicked injustice 
of maintaining that France was in fighting trim. It is not 
very unlike the premier avertissement which the French 
Executive sends some fine morning to an offending journal. 
After two more such warnings the British Empire will doubt- 
less be suppressed. 

We shall not attempt to rebut the charge which the 
Emperor has brought against Europe. We shall merely 
observe that Europe, though of course mistaken, deserves to 
be pardoned for her mistake. We have not all the same 
powers of discerning character that distinguish M, de Moryy 


and M. Tropitone. We are frail creatures, and are obliged, 
in guessing at the future, to be guided by the ordinary laws 
of induction from the past. Nor, it seems, have we even 
read that past as it should be read. At the outbreak of the 
war we went completely wrong. In questioning the pro- 
priety of entrusting the championship of liberty to a despof, 
we did not perceive that despots are the instruments or- 
dained by Providence for establishing liberty. When we 
suspected the French Emprror’s good faith, we forgot that 
he had never yet deceived anybody that trusted him. In 
our apprehension of a deep-laid design against the quiet of the 
world, we forgot that France was totally unarmed. While cal- 
culating the distance to which that terrible projectile, war, 
might travel, we forgot to allow for the presence of a retarding 
force—Imperial “ self-control.” In predicting that no suffi- 
cient compensation would be given to Italy for her best 
blood shed in battle, we never thought of the great principle 
of the Honorary Presidency of the Pore. In wishing that 
Italy might be free, we overlooked the many dangers and 
temptations of unrestrained constitutional government. All 
this was blind, very blind. The event proves how fatal was 
our error. We can only say that human judgment is at 
best but fallible, and Europe is at best but human. The 
Italians, indeed, are worthy of being excepted from the 
general censure. They showed remarkable justice to the 
Emperor from the first. Like Charity, that hopeth all 
things and believeth all things, they knew how to trust a 
genuine liberator. It is true that they now profess to be 
disappointed. But nations are proverbially ungrateful. 
Some people show neither sense of favours received nor 
sense of favours to come. 

The worst of the whole business is that, although all has 
become as plain as daylight to unprejudiced eyes, Europe 
still persists in her delusion. He that is unjust will be un- 
just still. Mankind are creatures of habit, and have got 
into the way of remembering the past instead of only con- 
fiding in the future. However this may be—calumniated 
by unkind contemporaries, his intentions misstated, his recti- 
tude impugned—Lovis Naponeon need not despair of 
justice. There is yet one tribunal to which he can appeal. 
Posterity will judge his acts and purposes more fairly than 
Europe does in 1859. History will recognise the martyr, 
where prejudice sees at present but the man. Removed from 
the passions of the hourand the detracting influence of slander, 
some day or other the coup d'état of December will shine out 
in its true lustre as a great transaction. Side by side with the 
infamy of England, will be contrasted the mild virtues of the 
Imperial régime. The French colonels will be then por- 
trayed radiant with modesty and meekness. The Italian war 
will be recognised at last as wise, temperate, and suc- 
cessful. Our great grandchildren will appreciate more clearly 
and view more reverently the noble fabric of an Italian 
Confederation. The Pops and his Chair will appear in all 
their glory as the- coping-stone of the Temple of Freedom. 
Unbiassed by the obsolete considerations of language or geo- 
graphy, men will see how Italy really became free from the 
Alps to the Adriatic, Venetia free from the dangers of revo- 
lutionary change, the Quadrilateral free from the horrors of 
a siege, Tuscany and Modena free to take back their here- 
ditary rulers—even Pio Nono and the King of Naptes par- 
ticipators in the saturnalia of liberty to a degree which they 
probably never anticipated in their holiest dreams. Then 
will be seen further the unarmed condition of France before, 
during, and after the Italian war—the perpetual menace 
which the Tower of London was to Normandy—the unpro- 
tected state of Cherbourg and the French coast—what perils 
France had to fear from the fiery and aggressive ardour of 
the English militia. All this and much more the huperial 
historiographer will have duly recorded for the benefit of 
future ages, and Imperial innocence will be justified, though 
late. 

Such hope, together with the obvious remark that men 
never know true merit till they have lost it, is the sole 
consolation we can offer to the Emperor of the Frencu. He 
is not worse off than other great characters. He does 
but pay the penalty of his superior virtue and prominent 
position. How many Emperors before now have met with 
nothing but injustice in their lifetime! There were the 
early Roman Czsars, all admirable rulers—if anything, 
perhaps a little inclined to hide their light under a bushel. 
Contemporary nations very likely did not discover their 
excellences till they were taken from them. Scipio, who 
won the battle and made the peace of Zama, was sometimes 
misrepresented. HanniBaL, who had it all his own way in 
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Italy, did not have it all his own way when he went home. 
“Virtutem incolumem odimus,” says the poet, with the melan- 
choly lot of Emperors no doubt at the moment in his eye. 
But Truth is greater than Calumny, and will ultimately 
prevail. 


OUR NATURAL DEFENCES. 


Wwe you are in danger of being suddenly embraced by 
a faithful ally, the great thing is to know your own 
strong point and his weak one. Free countries differ from 
despotisms, among other things, in the natural source of their 
military power; and if we are to prepare for a struggle with 
a despotism (let us suppose it is that of China or Hayti), our 
wise course is not to rely on a feeble imitation of the peculiar 
weapon of our probable adversary, but to develope and perfect 
our own. The peculiar weapon of a despotism is a large and 
highly organized standing army, which serves it not only as 
an engine of war, but also as a necessary instrument of police. 
Holding in its own hands the purse-strings of the community, 
it has no ignorant impatience of taxation to encounter in 
devoting the proceeds of a nation’s industry to the main- 
tenance of a splendid nuisance. It need not fear—Austria 
does not fear—even to devote as much as two-thirds of the 
whole revenue of the country to military purposes. If the 
back of the people breaks under the weight of taxation, loans 
raised at higher and higher interest will supply the need. 
True, bankruptcy will come in the end, but that will be in 
the next reign, or, perhaps, two reigns off ; and it does not 
detract from the glory and greatness of Louis XIV. that 
Louis XVI. will go to the guillotine. Then, again, a despotic 
sovereign can use his influence as the sole fountain of national 
honour, and by treating the army as “the true nobility of 
“ France,” he can draw a disproportionate amount of the 
national talent and energy from civil to military pursuits. 
In short, if standing armies are the bestowers of greatness, , 
nothing is so great as a despot. He may lord it, bluster, 
bully, grind his own people, and fill the world with alarm 
and hatred, till his neighbours combine against him, till his 
subjects rebel against him, till the Grand Commissioners of 
Disarmaments—Bankruptcy and Revolution—arrive, and 
put down the invincible armament and the glorious dynasty 
along with it. 


In a free country, on the other hand, the maintenance of 
such enormous standing armies is out of the question. Ina 
moment of excitement and alarm the taxpayers may be 
ready to bear high estimates, but repeated experience has 
shown that, the alarm and excitement over, an “unwise 
“parsimony” will resume its sway and reduce our arma- 
ments below the level of competition with those of our 
despotic rivals. Free countries raise men for their standing 
armies with difficulty, for free countries are generally pros- 
perous, and want and misery are the great recruiting ser- 
geants. Oude was our great recruiting ground in India, and 
Ireland, till returning prosperity visited it, at home. Every 
expansion of commerce, every influx of wealth, and every 
improvement in the character and education of the people, 
renders it more hopeless to get men to be shot and shovelled 
into a trench for sixpence a day. Everything that makes 
the homes of the peasantry and artisans happier, makes 
bounties more powerless to draw the young peasant or 
artisan from his home. Nor, in a country where every 
calling finds its natural honour and reward in proportion to 
its usefulness to the community, can it be expected that the 
standing army will ever absorb that amount of talent 
which the artificial elevation of the military calling draws 
into the standing armies of Russia, Austria, and, above all, of 
France. These are insuperable difficulties against which 
our Minister of War has to contend in rivalling the stand- 
ing armies of despotic nations. Regular troops for our 
colonies and our Indian Empire of course we must have, 
and a good nucleus of regular troops (at least while 
there is any danger of invasion) to form the standard of 
military training and the rallying point of defence at home. 
But the natural defence of a free country—happily it is for 
defence only that we think of providing—is its militia, 
officered by the upper classes. Such a force does not en- 
danger—it rather supports—liberty, which, indeed, can alone 
produce it. It threatens nobody, provokes no enemies, 


wastes none of the fruits of industry, opposes no obstacle to 
civilization, brings upon those who maintain it none of the 
guilt of keeping up in the world the spirit or the burdens of 
war. It is recruited, not out of the want and vagrancy of 


the people, but out of their prosperity, their happiness, and 
their attachment to their homes. It fills the country with 
military intelligence, and turns active and inventive minds to 
the study of national self-defence, without withdrawing them 
from the pursuits of peace. It does not interfere in any way 
with settled and domestic life, or fill the nation with the 
poison of immorality and its fell attendants, which too surely 
follow the hired soldier’s homeless and licentious trade. If 
properly composed, and commanded by the natural leaders of 
society, it forms a great bond of union between the gentry 
and those under them, and a great security for the stability 
of the social system. Professional soldiers, of course, vilipend 
it. The Naprers pour scorn upon it on all occasions. Very 
naturally, for it spoils their trade. It may not do for a 
great campaign in an enemy’s country ; but we do not want 
to make a great campaign in an enemy's country—we only 
want to be able to range a large and brave army against an 
enemy invading our own. Show us the instance in which 
a martial people, led by a spirited upper class, has risen in 
vain in defence ofits own land. Soldiers by profession are apt 
to think a little too much of the mere tools of war. They for- 
get the hands and hearts. They forget the fire, the intelli- 
gence, the resource which a great nation, if it has any war- 
like training and aptitude, shows under the inspiration of a 
great struggle. Scarcely anything in the military history of 
the world has gone as it ought to have gone according to 
their calculations. Not that their calculations, any more than 
their art and experience, are without value, but that there 
is an element which they do not take in. In the Revolu- 
tionary war, when the military chances were ten to one 
against France, France beat the world. It was not till the 
military chances were ten to one in her favour that the 
world beat her. Victory went with a description of force 
not mentioned in Jomini or Napier, called a “ good cause,” in 
the strength of which the French Sansculottes beat the first 
troops in Europe, till, becoming themselves the first troops in 
Europe, they were beaten by the German Landwehr. Pro- 
vidence does not protect the right with thunderbolts, but it 
has given strength to the right; and that strength has 
turned the day on the most decisive battle-fields of history. 


Our gentry have now a fair chance of redeeming some 
portion of that national respect and influence which they 
must in their cooler moments be aware they have forfeited 
by a long adherence to all political injustice, by their selfish 
resistance and ignominious defeat in the matter of the Corn 
Laws, and by the degradation into which, as a political 
party, they have since been dragged. Here is an occasion 
on which the people will be rejoiced to see them at its head, 
and on which it is their bounden duty to put themselves at 
the head of the people. By doing so they will revive the 
only Conservatism that has any life left in it, far more effec- 
tually than by taking it to have a fifth coat of paint put on 
by a bombastic charlatan at Merchant Taylors’ Hall. They 
are most of them, to tell the truth, men of pleasure; idle and 
useless, with no pursuits but such as kill time and get up an 
appetite for dinner. In this they fall far below their fore- 
fathers, Roundhead or Cavalier, who were the true leaders, 
military and intellectual, of the England of that day. But, for- 
tunately for their chance of social redemption, their pleasures 
are of the manliest kind, and they are capable of becoming 
first-rate officers with great ease. In the old days of genuine 
Toryism, there was nothing at which they were more indig- 
nant than the idea that they, the natural defenders of the 
country, should be superseded by the hirelings of a standing 
army. But now they seem perfectly willing to let slip from 
their hands all military as well as all political power—to 
pass life, without an employment or an object, in con- 
suming the fruits of other men’s labour—to appear before 
their Sovereign in the uniform of idleness, and to show 
themselves as mere fox-hunters and game-preservers to the 
peasants by whose toil their luxury is fed. Upon this they 
may depend—that if an invader does come, and they are not 
found where English gentlemen used to be and ought to be, 
at the head of their people, it will not be honour alone that 
their class will lose. The nation will seek its salvation in 
the fierce energy of a revolutionary government. But a 
revolutionary government will fight, not for game-preservers, 
but for the element from which it must spring. It will call 
to the people to save the country, and it will assure them that 
the country, if they save it, shall be theirs. Convalsive 
efforts will hurl back the invasion ; but the ebbing wave of 
conquest will leave England a Republic, and the peasants 
lords of the land. 
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ENGLAND AND THE PROPOSED CONFERENCE. 


HE debate on Lord Extcno’s motion and on Mr. Kixc- 

. LAKE’s amendment was virtually held on Thursday night. 

We now know the views of the Government, and Mr. Dis- 
RAELI has acquainted us with the only point of attack which 
the Opposition consider available. Neither party can accede 
for a moment to the doctrine that there is no occasion 
on which England should take part in a European Congress, 
This is, however, an opinion whichis not without its advocates. 
They are attracted by what they consider the bright example of 
American non-interference, and insist on speaking as if the 
English Channel were as broad as the Atlantic, and on forget- 
ting that Central America is not quite so safe from American 
intervention as Central Italy. But the leaders of the House of 
Commons are aware that it is entirely impossible for England 
to view without some interest the events which agitate coun- 
tries with which for centuries she has been closely connected. 
The most shortsighted self-love would prompt us to take 
care that we are not threatened by the dangerous increase 
of power in unfriendly hands, and we have never yet con- 
sented, and probably shall never consent, to abstain from 
exerting an influence in the councils of Europe which we 
may reasonably hope is beneficial to some of our neighbours. 
It is the merest commonplace to observe that, if we do not 
take care, we shall do more harm than good. This may be 
said of every undertaking the aim of which is to benefit 
humanity. Unless the Americans take care, they will do 
more harm than good by abolishing slavery ; and, unless we 
take care, we shall do more harm than good by introducing 
Christianity into India. But if there is really a reasonable 
prospect of giving happiness, freedom, and security to 
any portion of civilized Europe by the intervention 
of England, then it is the duty of England to come for- 
ward. Every case has its own difficulties; and no 
case could have more difficulties than are presented by the 
settlement of Italy. These difficulties may be of such a kind, 
or the solution of them may be so entirely in the hands of 
other Powers, that England would have no choice but to 
abstain from taking any part in proceedings where her in- 
tervention would be futile or worse than futile. Lord Joun 
disposed of Lord motion by assenting to 
so obvious a proposition as that it is no business of this 
country to register the terms of a treaty already determined 
by other Powers. But if a Conference is held, it will have 
to deal with the future, not with the past. It will decide 
what is to be the destiny of Italy. If by taking part in the 
Conference, England can promote the cause of moderate free- 
dom, and confer happiness, according to her views of happi- 
ness, on a considerable portion of Italy, she is bound not to 
let the opportunity pass by. 

Mr. Disraktxt attempted to combat this principle by laying 
down the doctrine that England should never attend a Con- 
gress unless the balance of power is endangered. This comes 
to nothing. The balance of power is always altered by every 
fresh settlement of the affairs of Europe. Mr. Dtsrae.i thinks 
England did quite right in interfering in the settlement of 
Greece, as the creation of that important country might have 
seriously affected the relations of the great Powers. But 
surely it is as important to the great Powers to decide whe- 
ther those Italian States which desire to annex themselves to 
Sardinia shall be permitted to do so. The establishment 
of a State which would include Trin, Milan, Florence, and 
possibly Bologna, would be as material an event in the history 
of modern Europe as the settlement of a Bavarian prince 
on the throne of Athens. But if in theory the doctrine 
of Mr. Disragui is nugatory, it would in practice be 
equivalent to the withdrawal of England from her place 
in the councils of Europe. If it were accepted as a per- 
manent principle that England would never discuss Euro- 
pean affairs unless on the distinct understanding that she 
was jealous or distrustful of some other Power, she would 
soon have to retire from conferences where she must neces- 
sarily appear as an antagonist, and not as an arbiter. The 
system of mutual consultation among the five Great Powers 
would thus be put an end to. How far this is to be regretted 
will depend entirely on the purpose which we suppose the 
consultations to answer. We believe the true view of a Euro- 
pean Congress to be, that it is intended to act partly as a means 
of effecting by compromise and concession what must other- 
wise be decided by force of arms, and partly as a means 
of expressing the public opinion of Europe. The Powers can- 
not afford to meet only to wrangle. They must, therefore, 


known beforehand, as it was in the instance of the Holy 
Alliance, that certain of the Powers will not agree to the 
principles which others are prepared actively to enforce, there 
is no room for a Congress, and the Powers which are prepared 
to act do so, and take their chance of being allowed 
to act without hindrance. But if a common basis can be 
agreed on, there is great advantage in the different elements 
which constitute the public opinion of Europe thus 
finding a voice. If a Conference is held to decide on 
the settlement of Italy, England cannot attend it unless the 
general principle is accepted that the Italians are to deter- 
mine their own form of government. Italy undoubtedly gains 
by the question of her independence being thus raised. If 
this basis is rejected, she will have the moral advantage of 
having had England as the mouthpiece on her behalf of all 
that is liberal in the public opinion of Europe. If the basis 
is accepted, the gain of the Italians is palpable ; and when 
the details come to be arranged, and when points arise some 
of which may be determined in a manner that will disappoint 
the Italians, they will have the consolation of knowing that 
in the opinion of a Power favourable to Italian liberty, the 
compromise they regret was a necessary one. 

We should hear very little of any opposition to England 
taking part in the Conference, if one is ever held, were there 
a little more confidence in the Ministers who will on this 
occasion represent England. Lord PaLmerston has so often 
interfered in the wrong way, that a natural doubt is felt 
whether he can be trusted to interfere in the right way ; 
and he is still paying a most deserved penalty for the reck- 
lessness with which he made the policy of England subser- 
vient to the private aims of the Emperor of the Frenca., 
The distrust of Lord Joun Ruvssett, which rests on 
grounds more exclusively personal to himself, assumes the 
form of a vague conviction that he is sure, sooner or later, 
to make a mess of foreign affairs. Put it must be re- 
membered that the leaders of the Whig party are not 
in the position in which they were ten years ago, when 
their unquestioned ascendancy enabled them practically 
to dispense with the approbation of the other mem- 
bers of the Cabinet. Every step that is taken towards 
the decision of the question whether England will or 
will not take part in a Conference, must be submitted to a 
body of men some of whom belong to a party that has had 
at least the merit of not throwing itself into the arms of 
France, while others are notoriously anxious to preserve 
England from all complications that may lead to war. So 
far as we know at present, the precautions which 
the Government intend to take against being drawn 
into a fruitless or derogatory discussion seem to us 
very proper precautions. Very probably, the Conference 
will never be held. The spots of the leopard must have 
begun to change if Austria agrees to discuss with England 
the affairs of Central Italy on the basis of the indepen- 
dence of the Italians. But if she will agree to this, it is not 
for us to hold back ; and if the chiefs of the Cabinet are not 
all we could wish as representatives of England on such 
an occasion, we must trust to the influence which their col- 
leagues, and public opinion generally, will exercise over their 
conduct. 


FRENCH POLICY. 


HE French wolf is, as might have been expected, be- 

ginning to complain that the English lamb is troubling 
the stream. The comparison certainly fails inasmuch as 
the unoffending victim of injustice is not likely to be found 
wholly defenceless, but the analogy so far holds that the 
proceedings of England are lower down the stream of 
events. ‘the current wi!l assuredly not be inverted by any 
attempt to commence a war of aggression against France, 
but, on the other hand, even the Ministers will scarcely 
allege menacing remonstrances as an additional reason for 
discontinuing the preparations which they allege to be alto- 
gether superfluous and absurd. When Lord Patmerston, 
and Lord Joun Russext, and Mr. deliberately con- 
tradict opinions and assertions which they know to be true, 
it ought to be fully understood at home and abroad that 
they have no intention of acting up to their conventional de- 
clarations. Let it be admitted, for diplomatic purposes, that 
the wolf is not waiting at the next bend of the stream, or 
even that he is not a wolf. The shepherd is free to play 
any tune on his pipe which may suit him, if he only adds 
the precaution of whistling up his dogs. The disagreeable 
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the Journal des Débats are, like the fiercer invectives of the 
provincial French papers, experiments on popular opinion, cor- 
responding to the addressesof the Frenchcolonels. <A slighter 
threat addressed to Baron Husyer augured the slaughter, 
within six months, of fifty thousand men ; but an attack upon 
England, involving a second act of piracy against Europe, 
will give rise to longer hesitation. When the British fleet is 
brought up to its proper standard, the irritation which its 
partial completion has occasioned will probably, for the best 
of reasons, subside. Peace has been made in Italy because the 
fortresses of the Quadrangle were formidable, while the army 
of the Confederation was waiting in the background. In 
the Channel, as soon as it becomes obviously impassable, 
peace will, for similar reasons, be maintained. The rumours 
of proposals for disarmament on both sides would be alarm- 
ing if they were not absurd. That the English fleet should 
be dismantled while the French forces remain in the state of 
non-preparation which was certified by the Emperor 
Napo.eon and by Marshal Pexissier on the eve of the war, 
is a suggestion which would command the assent of Mr. 
Bricut, but scarcely of Lord Joun Russext himself. Yet 
it is impossible to measure the depths of imbecility into 
which professional statesmen might fall if they were not 
checked and stimulated, to their own extreme annoyance, by 
the writers of the public press. The idle hireling cordially 
shares the aversion of the wolf to the obtrusive vigilance of 
the owner of the flock. 

For the present, the tortuous policy of France will find 
abundant occupation in Italy, without meddling with the 
affairs of England. There is the Confederation to institute, 
the Dukes to replace on their thrones, the Porr to persuade 
into some nugatory promise of improvement, and his sub- 
jects to reduce under his hated and degrading sceptre. To 
crush an indignant nation for the benefit of rulers who 
abhor their patron, is a task which will require all the in- 
gennity and good fortune of the Imperial liberator. If the 

ederal Constitution is actually established, all its members, 
with one exception, will to the utmost of their ability lean 
on the Protectorate of Austria. The King of Sarpr1a will, 
indeed, continue to pursue an independent policy, but it is 
difficult to believe that he wiil hereafter act in concert with 
France. A close alliance with Naples, although it would 
be the best security for the two principal Italian States, is 
impossible as long as the system bequeathed by Ferpinanp II. 
is obstinately maintained by his successor. 

The Popr, as is the custom of the Church in times 
of difficulty, has referred more than once with significant 
zest to the copious pages of Ernutpnus. The last volley 
of execrations was discharged on the heads of certain 
heretics of the Piedmontese sect, who have dared to assert 
the political and religious freedom of mankind. “ A foreign 
“ usurping Power,” says the Pops, in his letter to the Bishop 
of ALBANO, “ proclaims that God has made man free as 
“ regards his political and religious opinions, thus denying 
“ the authority established by God upon earth, and to whom 
“ obedience and respect are due, forgetting at the same time 
“the immortality of the soul, &c. de. .... thus learning 
“ too late that there is but one God and one faith, and that 
“ whoever quits the ark of unity shall be submerged in the 
“deluge of eternal punishment.” The Emperor of the 
Frencu has undertaken to combine the “ foreign usurping 
“ Power” in the same federal system with the supreme 
authority who thus denounces eternal punishment against 
his new ally. If he succeeds, he will wholly eclipse 
the triumph which Lord Pa.merston achieved when, 
through Lord Suarrespury, he converted Exeter Hall 
into a Ministerial committee-room. The Record itself 
can only imitate at a distance the sweeping completeness 
with which the successor of St. Peter “deals damnation 
“round the land.” The constructive denial of the immor- 
tality of the soul, attributed to the Piedmontese Govern- 
ment, presents an admirable illustration of true theological 
hatred. The functionary against whom the Papal curse is 
primarily directed is no other than the famous Massimo 
pAzeciio. In the same document the well-authenticated 
outrages of Perugia are, without an attempt to prove the 
imputation, coolly designated as “mendacious.” There is 
something inexpressibly revolting in the base and ludicrous 
misuse of language by ecclesiastics who have surrounded 
themselves with an impenetrable atmosphere of falsehood. A 
Pope who in any public document had blundered into a plain 
statement of the truth, would probably suspect himself of an 
act of disloyalty to the Church. Those who surround him 
have ceased to be conscious whether they really believe in 


the torments which they delight to invoke upon all believers 
in conscience or in freedom. The two Emperors who under- 
took at Villafranca to recommend reforms to the Holy 
See may learn from the Papal pastoral that administra- 
tive improvements involving a diminution of the power 
of the clergy will probably plunge those who promote 
them into “the deluge of eternal punishment.” Napo- 
LEON ITI. might perhaps be indifferent to remote per- 
sonal consequences, but he has bound himself to support the 
system which corresponds to the malignant language of 
Papal animosity and terror. There is too much reason to fear 
that French troops will be employed to repress the Bolognese 
insurrection, as well as to replace the fugitive dynasties of 
Tuscany and Modena. During a ten years’ occupation of 
the capital the Emperor of the Frencu has never been able 
to extort from the Government of the Vatican a single act 
of justice or mercy. By interfering for the same purpose 
in the Legations, he will be taking the place of the Austrians 
by repeating the very acts which furnished him with the 
most plausible pretext for the recent war. 

A purely English politician might perhaps watch the Italian 
complications with a kind of selfish satisfaction. There is a 
great advantage in detaching Liberal sympathies from the 
cause of French aggression, Six weeks ago, Englishmen 
felt with discomfort that a bigoted and oppressive Govern- 
ment was nevertheless, at its own cost, fighting the battle of 
European independence. It was impossible to desire either that 
French victories should be repeated, or that Austrian armies 
should once more occupy Milan. No such conflict of anti- 
pathies disturbs the interest which is felt in the progress of 
Piedmont, and in the spontaneous emancipation of Italy. 
From this time forward, French politics, even if they cannot 
be counteracted, will be thoroughly understood. To acertain 
extent Austria has been superseded in her office of guaran- 
teeing Italian misrule. It is possible that the extension of 
French influence may gratify the national appetite for ag- 
grandizement, but legitimate Governments and advocates of 
freedom equally distrust the revival of the Bonapartist 
system. All foreign States are likely to concur in the ex- 
pediency of raising dykes against the threatened inundation, 
instead of admitting the first overflowings for purposes of 
irrigation. England, at least, is not likely to disarm at the 
invitation of the Moniteur, lest her coasts should be invaded 
to punish her unreasonable fear of invasion. The general 
resolution of the country is so unanimous that even Ministers 
and leaders of Opposition may in time learn to appreciate 
the meaning and the conditions of national independence. 


PENNY-WISE. 


E have no idea that the country would be as indignant 

as Mr. Guapstone and Mr. WALPOLE seem to suppose, 
if the Estimates were increased by a sum sufficient to give 
respectable salaries to the gentlemen who officiate at the 
British Museum. The British people is not so much in love 
with knowledge, when it does not directly contribute to 
profit, that there is very great danger of this branch of 
expenditure swelling to colossal proportions. It is the 
peculiarity of these offices at the British Museum that, few 
as they are in number, and ill-requited as is the labour of 
their incumbents, they are almost the only appointments 
reserved to literature and science beyond the precincts of 
the Universities and of the Church of England. They 
represent in this country the innumerable small places 
in the Zeole des Chartes and other Zcoles and libraries 
without number which the French Government disposes 
of, and which have the effect of keeping the aggregate 
intellectual attainment of France at an extraordinarily 
high level. The dissociation of the State from science 
and literature in England has lasted too long for it to 
be worth our while to complain of it; but here are 
these offices existing in an institution which, with all its 
theoretical faults, is popular. No principle would be dis- 
turbed by paying the officials of the Museum as they de- 
serve, and not a soul would grumble at their being well paid. 
It is, therefore, not at all pleasant to find their claims to 
justice resisted, not by the House of Commons, but by certain 
leading men in it; especially when those leading men are the 
members for our two elder Universities. 

Nothing could be weaker than the arguments of Mr. 
Watpote and Mr. GLapstoyvE against the proposal to in- 
crease these salaries. Indeed, they can hardly be said to 
have argued at all. Mr. confessed that the gentle- 
men in question were underpaid, but asked, with a mournful 
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air, whether anybody in this life is remunerated as he 
deserves. This is a very curious remark to fall from Mr. 
Watpote. Speculatively, it has a certain truth in it; but, 
as a practical rule of conduct, it would tend to extraordinary 
consequences. Does Mr. Watpote in private life never set 
a wrong right, because, at best, there must be so much wrong 
in the world? It is very queer to find a gentleman of the 
highest principle palming off on Parliamenta philosophy which 
would justify one in never giving a halfpenny to a beggar, 
never helping a friend, never speaking well of a neighbour. Mr. 
GLapsTONE, in his desperation or carelessness, argued almost 
as strangely as Mr. Watpote. Admitting, like everybody 
else, that their salaries were unfairly low, he reminded the 
House that the gentlemen at the Museum were excessively 
fond of their employment. This argument involves the 
astounding assumption that the better a man does his work 
the worse he is to be paid. Nobody labours like a labourer 
with his heart in his labour ; but our CHANCELLOR of the 
ExcHequer holds that there universally ought to be an 
abatement of payment in consideration of too much enthu- 
siasm. We trust that Mr. Guapstone will never have to 
suffer from the nation at large departing from the principle 
that work ought to be paid for at its true value. If people 
are to be underpaid for their work because they are exces- 
sively eager to have it to do, it is unnecessary to say whose 
salary is in danger. 

England does not suffer as much as might be expected 
from her meagre patronage of science and literature, but 
still she does suffer. The Church of England, in the first 
place (which till quite recently might be considered as in- 
cluding the Universities), is a considerable safeguard against 
the stagnation of intellect. Science and literary investiga- 
tion have the advantage of much of the leisure afforded by 
ecclesiastical benefices. There are, however, obvious objec- 
tions to confiding the guardianship of progressive knowledge 
to a profession so peculiarly circumstanced as the clerical ; 
and they are growing objections. Clergymen may be fair- 
minded and liberal, but they are jealously watched by the 
most ignorant classes of laymen. A clergyman whose 
scientific or literary theories have not the exact ortho- 
dox ring is the chosen prey of a whole swarm of small 
religionists, who stick to him like so many mosquitoes. 
Then, again, the great accumulation and comparatively wide 
diffusion of wealth among us gives this country a much better 
chance than others of including among its richer classes men 
of high intellect united with great industry. But though 
we may be thankful for such fortunate accidents as a Rossz 
and a Grore, it is very unsafe to stake our intellectual 
reputation on the chance of finding rich men who will 
labour as nobody labours in general except the poor and the 
ambitious. At the very best, there is great danger that such 
men will differ in their tastes and self-imposed employments, 
so that great courses of discovery, after being pushed to a 
certain point, may stop suddenly for want of hands to 
carry them on. In fact, that which is wanted in 
England is a larger body of scientific and literary 
workers to keep the current of knowledge in regular 
and continuous advance. There are certain minds which 
suddenly raise the level of knowledge as volcanic action does 
the crust of the earth; but the elevation is on the whole 
carried on, like the rising of a coral reef, by a multitude of 
humble labourers. The first class is well represented in 
England—the last not in the same proportion. It is, 
indeed, wonderful that there should be so much volun- 
tary industry in comparatively undistinguished spheres 
as is proved by the proceedings of the British Asso- 
ciation. But its distribution is capricious, and its quantity 
far from equal to the necessities of English science. 
It is, however, in literature that the scanty supply of posts 
like those at the Museum produces its most serious conse- 
quences. We owe to this cause the unwholesome prominence 
given to those forms of literature which will pay. We have 
come to understand, by a man of letters, a writer of novels, 
a fabricator of farces, or, it may be, a joker of small jokes ; 
and the result is that the public opinion of England, which is 
the very breath of its life, is becoming hopelessly adulterated 
with deleterious and enfeebling sentiment. The greater spirits, 
too, are chiefly influential through eccentricities which startle 
the crowd. Mr. Cartyxe, who teaches in reality a very 
simple philosophy, touts for readers in a garb of parti-coloured 
foreign idioms; and Mr. Ruskin cannot advocate a small 
reform in art without making a public scramble of glitter- 
ing sentences in which one intentional truth may perhaps 
be mingled up with twenty deliberate paradoxes. 


CONCILIATION OR PREPARATION? 


| ge brief campaign waged with so much success by the 
unprepared forces of France was not a very encouraging 
spectacle to the lovers of peace ; and the sudden treaty was 
more ominous still. As the War displayed the readiness of 
French arms, the Peace has proved the versatility of Im- 
perial policy and Imperial faith. A still more striking 
exhibition of the same character may perhaps before long be 
presented to the world. The breaktast party of the two 
Emperors has converted into rebels the national soldiers who 
were summoned to raise the flag of Italy. The volunteers 
who crowded into the ranks of Sardinia from Rome and 
Naples, and every corner of the peninsula—the armies of 
Tuscany and the other Duchies—the patronized insurgents 
of Bologna and Ferrara, and even the brave corps of Ganrt- 
BALDI himself, are practically denounced as traitors by the 
Treaty of Villafranca. Who can say how soon, notwithstand- 
ing the alleged intentions of the French Emprror, the liberat- 
ing army may be employed in destroying the national life 
which it has called into existence? Should this be the end 
of the invasion of Italy, it will but afford a new and scarcely 
needed proof of the facility with which the arms of a despot 
may be turned at a moment's notice against friend or foe. 
These things are ful] of warning, and tononation do they speak 
more impressively than to the richest and worst defended 
country in Europe. But perils threatening from without need 


never trouble England long. Once conscious of the necessity of 


preparation, we have the means at our command of increas- 
ing our defensive strength with a rapidity which no foreign 
Power can rival ; and if it were possible to trust those whose 
duty it isto place not only our shores, but our commerce, in 
absolute safety, we might hope soon to be independent of the 
smiles or the frowns of the despotic rulers of Europe. The real 
danger is from within, and every day developes its propor- 
tions. We cannot affect to disguise our alarm and distrust 
at the insidious skill with which Ministers are striving to sap 
the spirit of the country, and foster the belief that the brief 
efforts of the late Government have sufficed to restore England to 
a condition of reasonable security. Every speech, and every 
act, betrays the anxiety of Ministers to escape from the 
great duty which is cast upon them. The cant of peace 
which flows so naturally from the fierce lips of the member 
for Birmingham is echoed by Lord Joun Russe. ; and 
Lord Lynpuvurst’s practical demonstration that our defences 
are not adequate to prevent the possibility of aggression is 
met, not by a denial of the fact, nor even by an assurance 
that the utmost exertions are being made to remedy the 
acknowledged deficiency, but by hypocritical eulogy of the 
good faith of a Bonaparte, and miserable hopes that the 
invectives of the Press and the Senate may not excite the 
suspicionsof an ally who, as Lord Joun Russe. reminds us, 
is “so near to us, and so powerful.” 


Not one member of the Cabinet has fairly grappled with 
the question which Lord LynpHuRsT put. Are we to trust 
to the forbearance of France, or to the strength of our own 
right arm? If the policy of the Government is to suffer 
the safety of England to hang upon the breath of their 
favourite Emperor, there is, no doubt, reason in the outcry 
against the plain speaking of the Press. The emphasis with 
which the duty of flattery to one so near and so powerful is 
daily insisted on, is a tacit admission that those are right who 
say that we are not prepared to bear the brunt of his hos- 
tility. Ministers have neither ventured to assert that we 
are ina fitting condition of security, nor have they given any 
bond fide pledge that it shall be attained with the rapidity 
that the immense resources of the country render possible. 
Let the Emperor Napoireon be supposed to be all that his 
Compiégne guests profess to believe, and it would not the 
less be the wisdom of England and the duty of her rulers 
to place her above the possible caprice of the most righteous 
man onearth. There is one way, and only one way, to silence 
the expressions of distrust which it is the fashion to deprecate. 
Every independent nation must in its preparations for 
defence act upon the principle of distrusting all the world. 
Most of all is this a necessity for a free country in the 
midst of jealous and despotic States. Let this wholesome 
suspicion show itself in prudent and efficient precautions, 
and then the spoken misgivings will assume the mild and 
speculative form in which men are accustomed to express 
opinions which have no immediate relation to their own 
interests and duties. But so long as weak credulity is the 
tone affected by the Government, the reasonable suspicions 
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of the country will gather strength from the rebukes which 
are intended to allay them. 

The whole charge against “the alarmists” was pointed by 

Lord PAtmersTon with a sarcasm which would have been 
very happy if it had not exposed the shallowness of his 
argument. “If we are so open to attack as is asserted, what 
“ folly can be greater than to irritate the Power from which 
“we have so much to fear?” We think we can point out a 
folly much greater, a danger much more. serious, than that 
of provoking any foreign State by unpalatable criticism. 
It is the folly of keeping silence while Ministers are sleeping, 
and fleets and armies are dwindling away—the folly of 
trusting implicitly to rulers who in their turn trust 
implicitly to faithful Allies. No one, so far as we know, has 
ever denied that there may be some danger in speaking boldly 
and severely of a neighbour whom you are scarcely pre- 
pared toencounter. Butnotwithstanding Lord Joun 
reading of history, the risk from this source is extremely small. 
Policy, ambition, greed, revenge for past humiliations, may 
determine the action of a great Power, but no sovereign— 
and least of all one so sagacious as the French Emperor is 
represented by his admirers to be—would suffer his deli- 
berate schemes to be turned a hair’s breadth by a brilliant 
speech in a foreign Senate or a cutting leader in a daily 
paper. If the danger were greater than it is, there is safety 
to be plucked from it. It is only because the deep distrust 
of the designs of the Emperor Napoteon has expressed itself 
as forcibly as it has done that we are now in a less helpless 
state than when Lord Patmerston was last in office. Grant 
all that is said about the possible exasperation of the sensi- 
tive liberator of Italy, and still the balance of advantage is 
in favour of speaking the truth. Against so much Imperial 
irritation on the one side of the account, we have to seta 
Channel fleet and an embryo army of volunteers on the other. 
The forbearance of a Napo.eon is, no doubt, an excellent 
reed for England to lean upon, but an extra fleet of fifteen 
ships and a force of practised riflemen are very good substi- 
tutes for the friendship which flattery can buy. 

A soft answer will turn away wrath, and so will ships and 
batteries ; and of the two kinds of national defences we pre- 
fer the latter. It would be safest of all, perhaps, to have 
both—to speak confidence and act suspicion, to say smooth 
things and prepare for rough deeds. But this is a combina- 
tion only possible under the happy form of Government 
which is established in Paris, St. Petersburg, and Vienna. 
Free countries cannot practise the convenient duplicity of 
absolute monarchs. Without some rugged words there can 
be no vigorous action. Have we not heard over and over 
again, that the navy sank into its late insignificance because 
the people were easy and confident, impatient of taxation, 
and insensible of danger? The excuse for past neglect is 
always the same—that, without public opinion to urge them 
on, it is out of the power of Ministers to provide the costly 
means of defence which the unprotected state of the country 
requires. In this as in the present cry against invective, 
there is a certain amount of hypocrisy ; but the truth which 
it does involve is one which can never safely be lost sight of, 
and that is, that no Ministers will propose an unpalatable 
amount of taxation for the sake of providing a larger measure 
of security than the country is disposed to demand. It is true 
that the voice which is intended to rouse a Minister from 
slumber may sound harshly in the ear of a faithful ally. But 
there are no alternatives besides speech and silence. In this, 
as in most human affairs, there is but a choice of dangers ; 
and for our part we would rather take the chance of rousing 
the wolf than suffer the watch-dog to sleep undisturbed. 


THE DEAN OF CARLISLE ON TOBACCO. 


T= Secretary of the United Kingdom Alliance lately invited 
the Dean of Carlisle to join that association, and the Dean 
replied that he would be delighted, and only regretted the 

iance did not go in for putting down tobacco as well as strong 
drink. The exact expression in which he clothed his feelings was 
this :—“ I only wish you carried on the war against the kindred 
monster evil, tobacco, at the same time. They are twin fiends, 
gorging their insatiable hatred on the human race with at least 
equaily fearful results.” This is strong language. Of course it 
is metaphorical, and it is in a poetical sense only that tobacco is 
called a fiend, and is said to gorge. But the metaphor will 
appear singularly inappropriate to any one who has been accus- 
tomed to the mild, or even the medium Cuba of real life. To 
call tobacco a “ gorging fiend ” is scarcely more apt than to call 
hair-oil a disgorging fiend. We are not surprised that Dean 


Close does not smoke, but we are surprised that any amount of 


ignorance as to tobacco and its effects should have prompted him 
to throw out such big words so vaguely. 

We will not, however, quarrel with particular expressions. It 
is much more important to examine whether tobacco is really an 
evil to the human race. We think that it is not; and that 
though it does some harm, its main effect is to furnish the greatest 
amount of innocent enjoyment which is derived from any one 
source of physical gratification. We do not wish to slur over 
its bad effects; but still we doubt whether, in the classes of 
society that can afford to purchase both, pastry does not do 
more harm than tobacco. The people in England who could 
afford to have apple-pie every day if that luxury were always in 
season, can also afford acigar a day; and in this class there is, we 
should guess, more dyspepsia from pie-crust than from 
tobacco. This only proves that both, except in modera- 
tion, are bad. But then, who would venture to call pie-crust 
a “gorging fiend?” We must also allow that some persons 
find their appetite for tobacco grow on them, and they smoke 
until they are paralysed or rendered imbecile, so that the worst 
cases of tobacco are worse than the worst cases of pie-crust. 
But these are quite exceptional, and, as a rule, we believe that 
most persons diminish the quantity of tobacco they take when 
they find it unwholesome. This is not virtue, but is merely 
owing to the simple fact that the desire for tobacco gets weaker 
as age makes the digestion more tender. If two young men at 
college smoke equally, and then one goes into a sedentary pro- 
fession, while the other lives in the country and takes constant 
exercise, the probability is that at the end of ten years“the latter 
smokes much more than the former. The sedentary man does 
not care for the tobacco that would do him harm, and the sports- 
man can stand the tobacco which he likes. And if there is one 
thing more certain about tobacco than another, it is that, among 
the upper classes, it discourages drinking; and probably this 
is the case generally. The great smoking nations, where 
people smoke so much more omer | an in England, 
are eminently sober nations. The effect of good tobacco 
is certainly not to make the smoker wish to drink. 
It does not produce thirst, and it spoils the flavour of most 
liquids. The wish to smoke notoriously abridges the drinking of 
wine ; and many a man takes his two or three glasses and his 
cigar, who, if he did not smoke, would finish his bottle. Of the 
effect of tobacco on the ‘poor man we speak with some hesi- 
tation, for we do not consider that merely hurrying by poor 
men as they cluster round a public-house enables any one to pro- 
nounce on their habits. But we know of no facts which tend to 
show that tobacco does increase the consumption of alcoholic 
liquors. Certainly the coarse tobacco which the poor smoke 
would make the palate of a person unaccustomed to it very 
hot and dry; but the poor are accustomed to it, and that 
makes all the difference. How is any one to prove that 
coarse tobacco, on the whole, makes the poor drink more 
than they otherwise would? ll inhabitants of cold cli- 
mates are prone to indulge in alcohol if they can get 
it. Where the climate is in favour of ebriety, we know that 
tobacco does not cause inebriety. How are we to say that the 
drunkenness in a cold tobacco-smoking country is greater than 
it would have been if there were no tobacco smoked? Drinking 
produces a wish to drink—why should we say that smoking in- 
creases this wish? In the classes of which we can speak from 
experience, we know the exact opposite is the fact; and we also 
know that in every class tobacco has one effect which must have 
a tendency to diminish drinking. It fills up time. At any rate, 
while a man is puffing he cannot imbibe. Let us suppose that, at 
a contested election for a town councillor, there is open beer at a 
pothouse, and that two electors go in at nine and stay till they 
are turned out at eleven. As there is no stint, they will both 
drink as much as they please; but, if during the two hours 
one has been smoking and the other not, it is obvious that 
time at least is in favour of the non-smoker getting through 
most pots. 

An omnibus-driver, in conversation with a passenger, was de- 
scribing his mode of life, and said that he was unable to get 
home in the middle of the day, and did not like going to a public ; 
so he carried in the boot a bottle of cold tea. The passenger 
asked if he liked it; and he replied that he liked it because it was 
something to look forward to. ‘‘ Every one must have some- 
thing to look forward to; and his fancy was to look forward to 
cold tea.” This remark went deep into the philosophy of life. 
Every one must have something to look forward to; and the 
great service of tobacco is that it is more looked forward to by 
persons in monotonous occupations than anything else. The 
reason is partly on account of its effects on the nerves, and 
partly because of the time whichsmoking consumes. The charm 
of the smoker's cold tea is, that it takes him so long to get 
it down. A little reflection will show us why this is so at- 
tractive. We must not speak as if pothouse loungers were the 
only poor people who smoked. Let us take the case of a respect- 
able agricultural labourer. After several hours work he gets, 
if very lucky, a dinner composed of a hunch of bread, a piece of 
Dutch cheese, a bit of bacon fat, and a mug of muddy beer. 
This would be all the cold tea to which he could have been 
looking forward for four hours of ploughing or turnip-hoe- 
ing, were it not that the simple repast is followed by twenty 
minutes of a delicious clay-pipe. He thus gets twenty-two 
minutes of physical enjoyment in the middle of the day instead 
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of the two minutes his dinner would take him; or perhaps, to 
state the point quite fairly, we may say, the three minutes, if 
we allow for his having to clean his clasp-knife on the seat of his 
trousers between his courses. Surely this protraction of plea- 
sure is an enormous gain in the dull wearisome existence of the 
British clodhopper. And all persons who have gone through 
long, solitary, disheartening exertion in the open air know the 
soothing and sustaining power of tobacco. We wish the Dean 
of Carlisle would ask the next African traveller whom he may 
happen to meet whether he considers tobacco a “‘ gorging fiend.” 
Kane, the Aretie explorer, told an Englishman, very shortly 
before he died, that it was tobacco that had enabled him to keep 
up the spirits and the courage of his men under their dreadful 
sufferings. He was opposed to their having much alcohol, and 
he found that they would go willingly without stimulants, and 
preserve their equanimity and elasticity of spirits, if he did but 
supply them with a moderate quantity of tobacco. 

The language used by Dean Close makes us feel how thick is 
the wall of separation that divides a large portion of the English 
clergy from the poor. That the poor man should want amuse- 
ment is quite inconceivable to this kind of parson. With the 
very best motives, and acting on the highest pene, the 
clergyman is apt to view life in a very one-sided way. He comes 
toa parish and sets about turning a kind of religious engine. 
He is the engineer; the rich supply the oil and coal, and the 
poor are the raw material. The article he engages to turn out is 
an industrious, contented, saving, church-going man. With the 
process of manufacturing this article, beer and tobacco are utterly 
unconnected. It is nothing that the poor man likes them. His 
likes and dislikes are irrelevant. It is his business to be a great 
parson-product, and smoking interferes with his attaining this 
end, But the poor man very naturally does not entertain this 
view of himself. He, like the rest of the human race, is willing 
or unwilling, as the case may be, to do his duty. But he has no 
notion of excluding himself from innocent enjoyments. They 
are to his mind the daily counterbalance of daily hardship. 
Industry to him is not so mucha virtue as a compulsory and 
habitual exercise of his muscular force. His beer and baccy 
are not so much a temptation as the thing he arrives at after 
muscular exercise. Unless moral reformers will take into con- 
sideration the deep-rooted desire of the human heart for some- 
thing “to look forward to” during hard work, and the 
fact that, to the vast mass of men—educated and uneducated, 
good and bad, rich and poor—any enjoyment which is to 
be constantly welcome must, in some shape or degree, be 
a physical enjoyment, no scheme of moral reform can have 
any wide hold or any long duration. Not many years ago 
an Oxford tutor of some notoriety went down to manage a 
country parish. On entering on his parochial duties he announced 
that he was going to put down tobacco in the parish. An qlder 
and wiser man told him it was impossible, to which the 
enthusiastic tutor replied, that “impossible” was not a word in 
his dictionary. He little knew the agricultural poor. They did 
not find it necessary to erase the word “tobacco” from their 
dictionary, and the moral reformer had to retire and leave his 
parishioners to smoke like a house on fire. No amount of reli- 
gious pig-headedness will enable a clergyman to triumph over 
the desire of his flock for a pleasure which they think innocent, 
and know to be constant, and of which they are aware he has no 
experience. So far from thinking tobacco an enemy to the 
parson, we believe it to be his friend ; and if he acknowledged its 
claims a little more heartily he might profit even more than he 
does by the friendship. Tobacco is something to look forward 
to. It answers that important end in life. To a great extent 
tobacco may be made to supersede fermented liquors. An angel 
from heaven could not persuade an English labourer to give up 
the “something to look forward to,” which cheers his weary 
hours. Buta very human sort of reformer might succeed in 
persuading him to seek solace in his pipe and avoid drunken- 
ness. 

It is only fair to cay that a large and, we believe, an increasing 
portion of the English clergy see this, and have no more wish 
to put down tobacco than to put down pie-crust. Very few well- 
educated clergymen, under forty, would deliberately statethat they, 
like Dean Close, consider tobacco to be agorging fiend. Indeed, 
many clergymen keep their parishioners in countenance in this 
matter; and, if we are not misinformed, there are disciples of that 
excellent and generous school who not only go fly-fishing and 
cricketing with their poor parishioners, but also smoke with them, 
and instil sound principles in the intervals of puffing a well- 
blackened clay. e neither commend these defiers of con- 
yentionalism nor blame them. All depends on the individuals. 
One parson can really impart Fegan knowledge and command 
respect with a pipe in his mouth; another who tried to imitate 
him might safely be written down an ass. Tobacco is of all 
things a matter of perfect indifference. It is of no use to smoke 
if you do not like it; it is of no use not to smoke if you do like it. 
Abstractedly speaking, it is ppnere better not to smoke, as, 
abstractedly speaking, it would be better to drink nothing but 


water. But we are not dealing with abstractions. In real life, 
water almost always tastes of pills, and is otherwise an unsa- 
tisfactory fluid; and in real life, people who work want something 
to look forward to. All we say for tobacco is that, taken in 
moderation, it supplies this something in a cheap, accessible, and 
harmless form. 


MR. SAMUEL WARREN ON SERVANT-GAL-ISM. 


A GOOD deal has been said lately about the use and abuse of 
grand juries. Lord Overstone, it will be remembered, made 
some strong observations about the entire uselessness of this 
venerable institution, so far at least as the Old Bailey is 
concerned. One consideration, however, has been forgotten 
in estimating the grand jury. Its abolition would deprive us of 
the accustomed charge from the presiding judge. This would be 
a serious loss to the heavy morality of the country, for the 
charge to the grand jury has come to be considered (we do not 
stop to ask how the eustom originated) the opportunity for 
solemn, if not always convenient, judicial prosing. Of all the 
sufferings to which those unfortunate persons to whom is com- 
mitted the duty of the great preliminary investigation are liable, 
that of listening to the charge isthe most serious. It is, we sup- 
pose, in virtue of some necessity of the article and occasion that 
all charges, whether ecclesiastical or judicial, are very dull indeed. 
But the dulness of these compositions seems to be in a proportion 
inverse to the dignity of the chargers. Dull as is a bishop’s 
charge, duller still is an archdeacon’s ; and, its authority being 
less, it adds impertinence to irrelevance. And so, also, dense as 
is a judge’s lay sermon at the assizes, denser stillis the Recorder’s 
twaddle at the sessions. We should be extremely sorry that this 
parallel between a bishop’s and a judge's charge should be pur- 
sued further. A bishop always publishes his charge; but, con- 
sidering that the thing only occurs once in three years, and that 
nobody buys it when published, clerical society avenges itself 
cheaply on its oppressors. But what if it comes to be the habit 
to publish the grand jury charges, and to publish them in the 
newspapers? ‘This is a much heavier and more general offence. 
At present the learned. Recorder of Hull stands alone in this 
practice of sending his charge to the newspapers—we say send- 
ing, because the whole thing bears such indisputable marks of 
being “communicated,” that we relieve even a local reporter 
from the folly of taking a note of Mr. Samuel Warren’s latest 
nonsense. 

In the Morning Post of Tuesday may be read the lay sermon 
of this learned functionary—* The Recorder of Hull on the pro- 
fligacy of ‘ Servant-Gal-ism.’” From the fact of ‘a case coming 
before you and me at these sessions,” Mr. Warren takes up his 

arable to the grand jury; and, arguing from this solitary 
instance and ‘painful recollections of preceding sessions,” he 
looks for a virtuous servant-gal, and from the Dan to the 
Beersheba of Hull he finds not the maid-servant who is not 
thief, and something worse. Mr. Warren’s experiences of the 
kitchen and laundry are unhappy. ‘Speaking in a general 
way, it is almost impossible to get a modest and trustworthy 
female servant.” Not only is this Mr. Samuel Warren’s expe- 
rience, but ‘the knows what is said by masters and mistresses in 
London ;” and we can quite imagine the author of the Lily and 
the Bee taking tea, and mingling it with his tears, with the 
dowagers of Bloomsbury over “the greatest plagues of life.” 
He says, or seems to say, ‘“Drat those servants;” and he 
appeals to the grand jury, “as men of the world, as heads of 
families,” whether this is not their experience, and whether they 
are not ready with him, the Recorder, to trace this flood of 
evil to the love of dress? ‘On Sundays,” he says—with those 
happy graphic touches which betray the familiar pen which 
once delighted the world with Mr. Oily Gammon and Mr. 
Titmouse—* we ‘see slipping out of areas kitchen and sculler -- 
maids aping the absurdities of their superiors in station, with 
lace, or make-believe lace petticoats, crinoline, kid gloves, para- 
sols, and preposterous head-dresses.” ‘ What,” proceeds the 
reverend Recorder, ‘‘must be passing through their minds 
as they strut along thus dismally bedizened, inviting imputa- 
tions on their character? Whence come the funds to 
supply this paltry finery? They easily fall a prey to the profli- 
gate, and disable themselves from resisting the opportunity of 
robbing their mistresses and masters ?” 

One sees from this specimen of judicial homiletics what truth 
and reason are at the bottom of the attornies’ suspicions of 
literary lawyers; and if literary advocates are liable to a 
dramatic rather than forensic mode of stating a case, how 
much more dangerous is this habit in novel-writing judges! 
A small novel or story for the benefit of servant girls, 
on the evils of dress, and a biography of Betty Broom, the 
unfortunate housemaid, would not be altogether out of place 
in the Family Herald, or in a Tract Society's catalogue ; 
but the habit of hasty generalization from “a case coming 
before you and me at these sessions,” is more than ridiculous 
ina judge. It is simply dangerous, A judge, even a borough 
recorder, has no right to libel a whole class from his scanty 
experience. Mr. corder Warren can know nothing of 
female servants, as a class, from those who are brought to his 
bar; and no individual, from his domestic experience, has 
a right to say that every smartly-dressed servant receives 
the wages of dishonour or robs her employers. Nor does it 
follow that the love of dress is the root of all female evil. We 
much doubt whether there is anything new in all this, either as 
to cause or effect. For this is Mr. Warren’s argument :—Female 
immorality and dishonesty are largely on the increase. I look for 
the cause of all this. I find it in the love of dress. Servants 
would not be so fond of dress were they better educated. 


They are “monstrously over-educated for their station and 
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calling.” We once “used to see that charming feature of an 
English domestic establishment—a worthy, hard-working female 
servant.” If this is all, then, it is only a eulogy of 
ignorance. Those beautiful days in which all female servants 
were chaste and honest, were days in which not one woman 
in a thousand in the lower ranks could read and write. 
If this is what Mr. Warren means, he had better say so. But 
we deny every one of his supposed facts. We question whether 
any days ever existed in which all women, from duchesses 
down to dairymaids, did not do their best to be as 
smart as they could. Finery in “ make-believe lace petticoats and 
preposterous head-dresses” is only the same female character 
which once rejoiced in Sunday kirtles and preposterous hoods. 
In high and low, there has always been the same tendency 
in the sex; and it is the cheapness of manufacture which now 
permits that variety in female dress which is just as expensive 
as, and not more expensive than, the one costly dress of our 
grandmothers. And in classes of society these things are only re- 
lative. Our grandmothers’ maids and the spinsters of Penelope 
and Solomon deserved Mr. Warren’s sermon just as much 
and just as little as his own parlour-maids. It is a sign ofa 
narrow mind to make these sweeping assertions from scanty 
or single facts. 


But more than this. We utterly deny that a love of dress, as 
such, implies a tendency to female unchastity and dishonesty. A 
saying of this sort goes much further than Mr. Warren is aware. 
Of course he only adopted it because, not having any other 
medium of inflicting his prose upon the public, he thought a 
Recorder’s charge on servant-gal-ism ah be, inthe Adelphi 
language, a stunning novelty, and a safe investment in the 
moral and edifying line which he affects. The love of dress 
is a natural taste, and is therefore proper in women. It argues 
no lightness of character, no instability of mind, no necessar 
neglect of higher duties. It belongs to all women, of all 
countries and of all ages; and if to indulge it is the road 
to unchastity, then is every woman at heart a rake. These 
wholesale libels on half the human race are very silly, of 
course, and unphilosophical; but in a judge they are mis- 
chievous. We cannot conceive the possibility of anybody 
being influenced by Mr. Warren’s Hull charge; but if it could 
have any effect, it would be that of setting class against class, and 
introducing continual suspicion and distrust into families. We 
much question whether female servants, as a class, are what Mr. 
Samuel Warren paints them. They are about as good and as bad 
as any other class, and being under certain safeguards, they are 
wy much better than factory hands, female agricultural 
abourers, and milliners’ workwomen. At any rate, they do not 
spend more upon dress than others of their station, nor does 
their alleged love of finery lead them to vice more certainly than 
it does their sisters ; or if it does, Mr. Warren cannot know this; 
or if he does know it, he does not prove it by ‘‘ the painful case 
coming before you and me at these sessions.” If he had 
been really desirous of doing something useful in the 
earnest line of business—though we much doubt the pro- 
priety of these heavy moralities from the bench—he might 
much more usefully have taken the ‘heads of families” 
in hand, the grand jurors themselves. He might have in- 
structed them in the difficult task of ruling their own house- 
holds, and, above all, in that branch of the domestic duties of 
Paterfamilias so much neglected—the attempt to do something 
in the way of the moral and social advancement of that very 
class whom Mr. Warren finds it to be both easier and safer to 
libel wholesale. 


The Recorder of Hull does not stand alone. It is a growing 
vice in judicial persons to have some peculiar crotchet in the 
way of discovering the cause or the remedy of general im- 
morality. Mr. Warren finds the vice of the age in the love of 
dress ; another learned Recorder discovers it in the love of drink ; 
another pious functionary discovers it in Sabbath-breaking ; 
and a fourth finds the opening of Pandora’s box in theatres. 
Very likely, to a certain extent, each is right; but each 
rides his little hobby. Each is compelled to think it his 
function and vocation to put down his own pet “ sin of the 
age.” Under such circumstances, it is neither in human nor 
even in judicial nature not to strain a case against an 
offender against his own particular morality. He is tempted to 
exaggerate its relative importance, and by way of putting 
down the great cause of crime, it fares hardly with the culprit. 
Who can doubt, after Mr. Warren’s charge, how it would go 
with the first ‘“servant-gal” caught tripping ? No doubt the 
temptations to the worthy magistrate and to the learned judge 
to turn the bench into a pulpit are great ; but, on the whole, they 
may as well confine themselves to the evidence and the law. 
Few offend so egregiously in this matter as Mr. Warren, be- 
cause few have so much vanity. But we are heartily sick of 
these general conclusions drawn from incomplete moral statistics. 
Mr. Warren certainly deduces a thrilling argument for the in- 
creasing immorality of Hull, that “in seven years the young 
female profligates had increased five per cent.” Not a very 
remarkable increase, if true, and if ascertainable. But how is 
it ascertained? By the increased number of charges and com- 
mittals brought before the magistrates—which perhaps only 
proves the increased activity of the police—while not a word is 
said of the increase of the population of Hull in these seven years 
of moral famine. 


ELECTIONEERING REVELATIONS, 


HE Election Committees have commenced their interesting 
investigations. On a hot summer’s day, with windows 
closed for protection against the odours of the reeking 
Thames, five unhappy members of the House of Commons 
are condemned to listen to the evidence which establishes that 
candidates or their agents were as reckless, and voters as corrupt, 
at the late elections as they have always been before. There is 
nothing new in the details, and nothing new is likely to be offered 
in the comments which the Ballot Society may be expected to 
make upon them. We say there is nothing absolutely new in 
these revelations, but still they possess one feature which has 
not, we think, heretofore attained the same degree of promi- 
nence. The Liberal candidate for the borough of Wakefield 
and his agents appear to have been made, to an unusual extent, 
the victims of what is vulgarly called a “sell.” It was proved 
to the satisfaction of the Committee that several voters received 
money as an inducement to give their votes for Mr. Leatham, 
and, in more than one instance, the votes were given for 
Mr. Charlesworth. Mr. Beaumont, a tailor, stated that in 
January he received an advance of 1ol., for which he signed 
a promissory note, and “understood what it meant.” But 
January is a long time ago, and two or three days before the 
election, principle found means to reassert its force, and the 
repentant tailor voted with the Conservatives. He told the Com- 
mittee that ‘‘he had been a Conservative from the begin- 
ning ;” and as he swore that his political convictions were 
not reinforced by any corrupt stimulus, we must suppose that 
his allegiance to the Conservative party was preserved reading 
in a penny local paper a report of Mr. Disraeli’s speech. It is 
unnecessary to add that his standard of political morality was 
not so high as to interfere with his retaining the 10/. He has 
“done” the Liberal agent very neatly—has voted according 
to his convictions—and he knows Joseph Breer, but will swear 
that he received no money from him. Joseph Breer is a per- 
sonage of whom it is possible that more might have been heard 
if, by the fortune of war, the Liberals instead of the Conser- 
vatives had come before the Committee as petitioners. Mr. 
Beaumont has sold his vote, and he has voted according to his 
conscience, and what more the Ballot Society could enable him 
to do we are wholly at a loss to understand. 

But in another instance the Liberal agents were even more 
completely taken in. Mr. Jackson was a stanch Conservative, 
but his wife hoped he might be brought to hear reason; and, as 
one of the agents said, ‘*‘ Women can do anything.” Mrs. Jack- 
son named 50l. as the price of her powerful advocacy of Liberal 
principles, but was induced to accept 30/. She tried many times 
to persuade her husband to vote for Mr. Leatham, but he 

ersisted in voting for Mr. Charlesworth ; and the Liberals 
aecamte too late that great political principles are not to be 
undermined even by female art. San, again, the money 
was not returned. The “sugar,” as it is technically called 
at Wakefield, melted some time since in the hand of Mrs. 
Jackson, but itis to be hoped that the satisfaction of her husband 
at having given an honest vote has proved more enduring. In 
this case it was the wife who sold the vote, while the husband 
exercised the franchise according to his genuine conviction ; and 
if the Ballot became law to-morrow, how could the constitu- 
tional privileges of this worthy couple be enlarged by it? One 
effect of thesalteration might perhaps be, that the large influence 
already possessed by women at elections would become larger. 
If Wakefield furnishes an average example, they seem to have a 
great deal to do with all the private proceedings of these contests ; 
and if the whole became, as far as possible, private, it seems rea- 
sonable to conclude that women would, to a we eee increased 
extent, dispose of their husbands’ votes. e trust that the 
Ballot Society will treat this aspect of the question in an early 
pamphlet. Assuming that secret voting would be a shelter 
from the landlord and the customer, who shall guarantee the 
voter against the occult tyranny of his wife, and those whom the 
wife might choose to take for the guides of her political faith P 

Turning now to another part of England, let us see how things 
are managed at Ashburton. Here, also, the ladies have a good 
deal of influence ; but, perhaps, at the last election the sheriff's 
officer played the most important part. A voter named Widger 
had been made drunk and ror wed | to change his side, and so, at 
half-past three o’clock, each candidate had polled exactly ninety 
votes. The entire constituency amounted only to 193, so that 
all but thirteen had polled, and of these thirteen all but one were 
absentees or declared neutrals. On one vote, therefore, the event 
of the aay depended, and the voter who possessed the power 
of deciding it was at that moment liable to arrest for a debt 
of 1357. The writ against him had been issued by an attorney 
who was agent for, or at least a warm friend to, the Liberal 
candidate. This is a good example of the various powers 
which attorneys manage to gather into their own hands for 
the purpose of influencing elections. It was now only a 
quarter to four o'clock. The unpolled voter was in his hiding- 
place. Sheriff's officers watched for him around the hustings, 
and if he attempted to vote upon his principles for the Conserva- 
tive, he would never reach the polling-booth at all, but would 
receive on his way thither an irresistible invitation to the jail at 
Exeter. In this extremity a Conservative attorney was driven to 
give a cheque for the amount due. The voter proceeded without 
interruption to the poll, and the Conservatives carried the election 
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by a single vote. There was also a pleasant story told before 
the same Committee by a voter named Joseph Mugford, 
who had always supported the Liberal side. ‘“ Joe,” said a 
partisan of the Conservatives to him, “you wont be angry with 
me if I get your son a situation.” The witness understood what 
that meant, and as we learn that Mr. Astell, the Conservative 
candidate, is a director of the Great Northern Railway, we are 
able to understand it also. But it was feared that the consistency 
of Mr. Mugford would be proof against this inducement. ‘ Joe,” 
said Mr. Astell’s friend, ‘‘ you have always been a stickler for 
the other side ;” and he answered, “ Why, them’s my prin- 
ciples ;” to which the reply was, ‘Oh, as to principle, principle 
is nothing now-a-days.” ‘The Committee might learn from this 
evidence that a truth generally recognised at Westminster has 
also been perceived in remote Devon. But it seems that, after 
all, principle prevailed with “ Joe.” It was in vain that the wife 
of one of the chief men in Ashburton came in the most affable 
manner to “ Joe’s” public-house, drank with him and his wife a 
glass of his own grog, and put down several shillings without 
caring about the change; and it was in vain that Mr. Astell’s 
friends called “ Joe’s” son “a second Bidder,” and assured him 
that the boy was, in fact, appointed to a situation on the Great 
Northern Railway. ‘“ Joe” voted for Mr. Moffatt. The num- 
bers polled on either side were equal, and 1357. had to be paid 
for the casting vote. 

If we may trust some statements, the position of a non-elector 
is not without advantages. At Wakefield, by the admission of 
the agent, 500/. was disbursed beyond the accounts submitted 
to the auditor; but then it is stoutly asserted that every penny 
of it went to the non-electors—“ There was a large non-electors’ 
committee.” Many publicans were directed to supply refresh- 
ments gratis—but of course only to non-electors. Certainly 
there is something to be said against the extension of the suffrage. 
If a man already enjoys a share of the money and of the drink, 
and has unlimited opportunities of exercising moral and other 
suasion upon voters, he may perhaps be tolerably content without 
the barren privilege of a vote. If he be an elector, he must 
either scrupulously refrain from all participation in the good 
things, or he runs the risk of having to answer a number of” dis- 
agreeable questions, and of seeing his name receive an unen- 
viable prominence in some Report of a Committee of the House 
of Commons. 

It needed not these inquiries to prove that bribery is not 
extinct, and that the reproach of it must be shared equally by 
the two contending parties at the late elections. But it may 
excite some surprise to find that the old contrivances are still 
supposed to possess some efficacy to elude the law. At Dart- 
mouth, the wife of one of the candidates occupied a room for a 
single day, and 20/. was paid for it. At Huddersfield, two votes 
were obtained by purchasing some pigs for 1o/. beyond their 
value ; and a third vote was gained partly by the same transac- 
tion, and partly by a threat held out of loss of custom. The 
notion that giving money to the wife is not the same as giving it 
to the husband appears to prevail widely. And besides the 
cases where this is done as a fancied evasion of the guilt of bribery, 
we find that the lower class of agents generally address themselves 
to the voters’ wives, or are referred to them by the voters as man- 
aging the domestic finance, and, indeed, all business which is sup- 
posed to need superior sagacity. A witness before one of the Com- 
mittees stated that an attempt had been made to influence his vote 
by an offer of a loan of 100/. Secrecy was enjoined by the agent ; 
but the voter “ naturally mentioned the matter to his wife,” and so 
it came before the Committee. We recommend this and kindred 
facts to the serious attention of all who believe, or pretend that 
it is possible to believe, in the efficacy of the Ballot to check 
the corruption which is proved to have been so largely prevalent 
at the late elections. 


THE ARK OF UNITY. 


humour consists in saying and doing the most intensely 
characteristic things under all sorts of uncongenial circum- 
stances, there can be no doubt that the two most humorous 
men of the age are Pope Pius the Ninth and his Minister Anto- 
nelli, Both of them have recently given Europe an opportunity 
of learning their sentiments as to the existing condition of affairs. 
The Holy Father ty out his sorrows in a letter to the Vicar- 
General—the Cardinal addresses a circular to his master’s repre- 
sentatives at foreign Courts. Each has fulfilled his task to 
perfection. The Holy See was never more itself, For sublime 
unimpressibility, for profound indifference to the real ten- 
dency of events, for complete and absolute misappreciation 
of the matters with which they deal, both documents are 
perfectly admirable. There is a calmness about them which 
as highly appropriate to the high quarter from which they ema- 
nate. ‘The Court of Rome always is calm. It is not the first 
time that things have looked threatening. Often, ere now, the 
sky has been black, the waves have run high, pilots have shouted 
bs Sadiies a-head!” and the world has agreed that the vessel 
must founder. But the wise old gentlemen at the Vatican have 
known better; and now, passi graviora, they can smile at the 
apparently impending ruin, and feel pretty confident that some- 
how or other the brave old ship will live through the worst, and 
to-morrow be sailing in summer seas as sound as ever. The fact 
is, they know very well that some one will come to the rescue. 
Some good benevolent Government is certain, at the last moment, 


to feel the pangs of awakened conscience, and to find it expedient 
to conciliate its army of ‘ black dragoons” by a demonstration in 
favour of the Head of the Church. By degrees the Holy See 
has become familiarized with the process of being rescued from 
destruction, and now thinks nothing of it. There is something 
quite feminine about the manner in which it parades its infir- 


mities, and looks to Christendom to be got out of its scrapes, ° 


and be generally defended and taken care of. Like Pope’s invalid 
lady, who coul 

On the rich quilt sink with becoming woe, 

Wrapt in a gown for sickness or for show— 
it is aware how much may be effected by a little interesting weak- 
ness, and never feels surer of a hearty ally than when its fortunes 
seem to be at the lowest ebb. Gentle but unyielding, unfit itself 
for the exertions of the conflict, but confidently relying on the 
assistance of a generous public, the Roman Court reminds one of 
some venerable unprotected female, who, confident in the privi- 
leges of her sex, and the claims of her position, plunges into a 
crowd, calls general notice to her hysterical tendencies, and 
trusts to some one or other being good-natured enough to be- 
friend her. Accordingly, fortified with the comforting assurances 
of experience, the Pope is not in the least troubled at the present 
crisis. Amidst surrounding tumult he remains tranquil and 
composed. ‘The destinies of Europe may be trembling in the 
scale; enterprising commanders who “ understood their epoch” 
may be hurrying their legions hither and thither, raising up 
and pulling down, remodelling the map of Europe, and in 
disdainful magnificence handing over conquered provinces to 
their fortunate associates; populations may be squabbling 
about their future rulers; Garibaldi’s troop may be gatherin 
like a black cloud on the frontier; there may be wars an 
rumours of wars, and men’s hearts failing them for fear; but the 
Holy Father has no misgivings. Nothing can break the spell 
that charms the Vatican to rest. A distant murmur from the 
outer world is all that reaches the ears of the happy lotus-eaters 
who there inhabit. If it tell them of disobedient subjects or 
unceremonious allies, it is grief and not fear that agitates the 
breasts of the Sacred Conclave. It is horror at the depravity of 
mankind, not alarm at his own position, that rouses the Supreme 
Pontiff to energy. He weeps over his enemies, he prays heaven 
to forgive them, he confides his wrong to all the faithful—it is 
for Europe to see that he is righted. 

The two documents form a curious commentary on the French 
Emperor's account of the results of the war. “The idea of 
Italian nationality,” he told the legislative body, “is acknow- 
ledged by its warmest opponents. All the Sovereigns of the Italian 
peninsula understand at last the imperious necessity of salutary 
reforms.” It was satisfactory to learn that so much had been 
gained to the cause of civilization. The price had been a heavy 
one, but still it had been paid, and perhaps not altogether in 
vain. Nothing, it has been said, short of a surgical operation, 
will get a joke into a Scotchman’s head ; and the war might be 
viewed as a kind of surgical operation on an enlarged scale, for 
the purpose of forcing liberal sentiments into an Italian ruler. 
But if the Pope is to be counted among the Princes thus happily 
convinced, the language of his letter certainly does very scanty 
justice to his conversion. So far from having views about 
the altered requirements of the age, he writes like a man who 
is wedded to the past, hopelessly entrenched in the prejudices of 
his order, profoundly convinced of the perfection of the existing con- 
dition of things,and of the danger and sinfulness of all attempts 
at innovation. The faithful are desired not to occupy themselves 
exclusively with thankfulness for the cessation of hostilities. 
They must “ continue their prayer in order that God may deign, 
in his infinite mercy, to re-establish rectitude of mind and heart 
in all those who have been led away from the path of truth ; and 
to obtain that they should weep, not over the imaginary and false 
massacres of Perugia, but over their own sins and their own 
blindness, That same blindness it is which has produced so many 
other evils that afflict and torture theheart. But prayer is more 
powerful than hell.” Andso the Holy Father continues his inter- 
cessions, and still hopes against hope for the illumination of 
these benighted wretches. Forbearance, however, has its limits. 
With the Marquis d’Azeglio the Pope finds it difficult to be 
patient. It appears that he had the walls of Bologna placarded 
with an inscription to the effect that ‘God made man free in his 
opinions, both religious and political.” So startling an announce- 
ment naturally kindles the Pontiff’s indignation. Nothing less 
than forgetfulness of the immortality of the soul could explain 
such extreme hardihood of language. ‘God is one,” he con- 
tinues, mournful but uncompromising ; “ faith is one, and whoso- 
ever quits the ark of unity shall be submerged in the deluge of 
eternal punishment.” Happy ark! that sails through the perils 
of this troublesome world with a Pio Nono at its helm, and An- 
tonelli, we suppose, sitting dove-like in its window with olive- 
branch ready picked, prepared to welcome all who seek a refuge 
there from the tempest that rages without. 

The circular of the Cardinal is equally expressive. His in- 
dignation is especially directed against Sardinia. Something 
was to be hoped from its promising alliance with France ; but 
no, it is incorrigible. The mission of the Marquis d’Azeglio, 
“under the specious pretext of preventing the national move- 
ment from leading to any disorder,” displayed but too clearl 
the sinister intentions of that unhappy Power. If people mess f 
they should be left to the miseries which naturally and lawfully 
attend on such conduct. A few weeks of anarchy, varied 
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with intervals of Swiss mercenaries, might have brought 
the Bolognese to their senses, and opened their eyes to 
the privileges which they were so rashly discarding ; and this 
wholesome little piece of discipline is rendered impossible by 
that provoking, meddlesome Sardinia. The Court of Rome may 
well call upon Europe to support it, and “not to permit the 
success of so manifest a violation of the law of nations and the 
rights of the Holy Father.” What are the views of the Holy Father 
as to the law of nations, it would be perhaps rash to conjecture; 
but it is evident that the effete and incapable Government of the 
Vatican has once more placed its neighbour in a very embarrassing 
position, from which some further change in the posture of affairs 
can alone release her. Meanwhile the dealings of the French Em- 
peror with Italy, however generally unsatisfactory, havehad atany 
rate the effect of inducing the moderate and thinking portion of 
the Italian people to express themselves unmistakeably as to the 
Governments under which they have the misfortune to live. It 
is certain that the opinion thus expressed has made itself heard 
in Europe, and must exercise great weight in any future settle- 
ment of the peninsula. It cannot much longer be worth while 
for any foreign Government to affront the general good sense 
and feeling of Europe by lending its aid in support of abuses 
which are daily erying louder for reform, and over which not 
even a Papal manifesto will much longer be able to throw a cloak 
of decency. 


THE NEW FOREIGN OFFICE. 


At last it might seem to any ordinary bystander that the 
question of rebuilding the Foreign and Indian Offices had 
reached its legitimate and desirable conclusion. Many months 
have elapsed since the work was placed in the hands of an archi- 
tect, antecedently of European reputation, who had earned this 
particular distinction by achieving the greatest sum total of 
excellence in those complicated competitions which had marked 
Sir Benjamin Hall’s administration of the Public Works. The 
style which he adopted possessed the permanent merit of repro- 
ducing the old architecture of our nation and climate, while at 
the present moment it happily enjoys great popularity with all 
thinking men, together with the local advantage of being in 
keeping with all the most important buildings of the quarter of 
London where the new oflices were to be placed. The designs 
submitted in competition for the Foreign Office had been subjected 
to an unsparing scrutiny at the hands of officials whose fault was 
certainly not that of neglecting the convenience of their own de- 
ar pray while in the in Office, which, from circumstances, 
1ad to be brought into juxtaposition with the other, the services 
of the official architect of the department—himself no mean au- 
thority—were secured in conjunction with those of the architect 
of the Foreign Office, on whom devolved the sole responsibility 
of the external elevations, in order to secure the combination of 
external congruity and internal convenience. 

Converted for the nonce into a Fine Arts Exhibition, the 
reading-room at the House of Commons has been hung round 
with plans, elevations, sections, and perspectives of Mr. Scott's 
Foreign Office, while the centre of the floor is occupied with a 
model on a convenient scale of the two offices, indicating their 
respective bearings on cach other, and their position towards 
other buildings. If a single one of the objections which 
critics have been in the habit of throwing out at haphazard 
were still in need of a refutation, tie contradiction is now 
so palpable—so visibly, we might say ostentatiously, produced 


‘in black and white—as almost to preclude argument. Was 


Gothic objected to because of its supposed irregularities and 
the inconvenience of the arrangements which it prescribed ? 
A pile of building is shown compact and regular in its plan, 
with all the apartments lofty, and opening into each other, and 
corridors light and spacious. If the assumed narrowness of the 
windows were still in question, one might point in triumph to 
the number and the breadth (exceeding that of any other 
modern building) of the windows which are so bountifully given. 
The members who drop in to recreate their brains sent spinning 
by long wrangles over Estimates, or to teach their noses for a 
moment to forget the stream that festers close by, are, we believe, 
as a body, struck by the beauty and the convenience, and— 
the needs of a great nation considered—the cheapness of the 
proposed building. They are satisfied that the Foreign Oflice 
will not be the feather that will break John Bull’s back, and 
they are equally satisfied that the Indian Council will not have 
to shut up shop from having to enter upon the construction of the 
adjacent Office. 

And yet knowing people say that Mr. Scott’s design is far from 
being safe. Honour requires its completion—taste demands it. 
The general public is anxious to see it carried out, and the Com- 
mons do not object. Where, then, is the obstacle? Itis not, we 
imagine, to be found in the new Commissioner of Works. Mr. 
Fitzroy has the advantage of approaching the subject unshackled 
by any foregone conclusion. He has never, we believe, committed 
himself to Goth or Greek. His position as Chairman of Ways 
and Means prevented him from ever rushing into fine-art talk on 
supply nights. He had nothing to do either with the competi- 
tion or with the subsequent Committee. There is, in short, no 
conceivable obstacle to prevent his acting justly and impartially 
in a matter which merely requires the exercise of fairness, good 
sense,and administrative courage—qualities for which Mr. Fitzroy 
has earned, and has to maintaiv, an antecedent reputation. 


But Mr. Fitzroy is not supreme. Above him sits the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer ; and Mr. Gladstone, we all know—com- 
pelled as he is, bon gré malgré, to meet increased expenditure with 
a deficient revenue, and committed as he is to a policy antago- 
nistic to borrowing money—is not likely to favour any reckless 
scheme of Napoleonic public improvement. But the construction 
of the Foreign Office is a matter of mere prosaic necessity, and 
at the worst we cannot conceive that Mr. Gladstone would 
interpose any bar but that of delay ; and against delay there is 
this formidable argument, that the walls and the roof of the actual 
edifice have given a disagreeable peremptory intimation of the ne- 
cessity of promptaction. If the Chancellor of the Exchequer is 
willing to incur the risk of letting the existing building come down 
with a run some morning, and entomb Mr. Hammond and some 
threescore clerks—if not Lord John Russell himself, in the act 
of incubating the next despatch which is to wither Europe with 
its fine sarcasm—we shall not be responsible for the experiment, 
and the ground will at least have been cleared, in more senses 
than one, towards the new building. 

The difficulty, we imagine, is to be found in another quarter. 
It was an unlucky afternoon when, bold in his total ignorance of 
the subject-matter and eager to get a rise out of the then 
Government, Lord Palmerston rushed forward to make his art- 
confession to a puzzled and weary House of Commons. To that 
one little shred of useless consistency the Premier, it is feared, 
may be induced to adhere, in face of all the multiplied motives 
which exist to prompt him, now that the glory of the result 
would be his own, to take the contrary course. Argument 
would appear useless in contravention of so obstinate a freak of 
judgment. If we view the matter merely as a question of popu- 
larity, any man who is but moderately acquainted with the steady 
current of general educated feeling will have no hesitation in 
denouncing or in regretting so one-sided and antedated a deter- 
mination. We can but protest, while we tremble at the risk 
that the great opportunity which seemed to have presented itself 
of the reform of our public architecture may, at the very moment 
of proximate accomplishment, be frustrated by the narrow 
prejudice of one man, who has mistaken the half-forgotten dicta 
of bygone academic pedantry for the laws of taste and the 
assurance of personal popularity. 


DINORAH, OR LE PELERINAGE DE PLOERMEL. 


| will probably be known to most of our readers that the title 
under which it has been thought expedient to bring out M. 
Meyerbeer’s new opera in England is not precisely the same as 
that which, after many changes, was finally fixed upon for its first 
roduction at the Opera Comique at the beginning of April last. 
Why it should have been thought advisable to change the charac- 
teristic name, Le Pardon de Ploérmel, for Le Pélerinage de 
Ploérmel, we cannot conjecture. As the title indicates, the scene 
of the action is laid in Brittany ; and it is to M. Emile Souvestre, 
who made the obscure history and traditions of that interesting 
country his especial study, that the joint authors of the libretto, 
MM. Barbier and Carré, are indebted mainly for the incidents 
which constitute the simple, not to say somewhat meagre, drama 
which they furnished to M. Meyerbeer as a groundwork for 
what must be considered one of his most successful creations. 
We must beg entirely to dissent from a French criticism which 
we remember to have seen, which professes to discover in Le 
Pardon de Ploérmel a style different from that which—after 
having in his earlier works run through most of the known schools 
of operaticcomposition—M. Mcyerbeerhas so successfully adopted 
in his latest and unquestionably most original and effective 
works, Robert le Diable, the Huguenots, the Prophet, and 
L’ Etoile du Nord. So like, indeed, in character to these is it 
throughout, that it would be impossible for any one at all familiar 
with the composer’s peculiarities, as exhibited in his later operas, 
not at once to recognise almost any portion that could be 
selected as the production of M. Meyerbeer. The same 
characteristic excellences and the same characteristic faults as 
before are to be met at every page. There is the same charm of 
complicated rhythm, the same grace and sparkle, the same 
apparent restlessness and impatience of continuous simple 
melody which lend so patchy a character to M. Meyerbeer’s 
scores, and which render his music in general so unsuitable, 
except for performance in its original integrity, upon the stage. 
The only real point of difference is in the choice of subject. 
Abandoning the department of Grand Opera, with which his 
genius has latterly been supposed to be inseparably associated, he 
nas devoted himself to the illustration of a simple pastoral 
theme, the plot of which, so far as it can be called a plot—is 
confined to three characters—a village girl who has lost her 
reason, her lover, and a half-witted, itinerant bagpiper. 

In order to explain what is meant by the term * Pardon,” we 
cannot do better than make the following short quotation from a 
readable little book, Mr. Weld’s Vacation in Brittany, where a 
very good description is given of one of these characteristic 
spectacles— 

Every church in Lower Brittany is supposed to be under the protection of 
a patron saint, who, unlike the dormant saints of churches generally, con- 
tinues to work miracles in favour of the faithful, and has the power of pro- 
curing pardon for sinners. ... On one day at least in each year the saint’s 
relics are displayed with great solemnity; and it is on these occasions that, 
after passing through a certain ordeal of Church discipline, penitents are 
shrived, or, in other words, receive pardon and remission of their sins. . . 
Great Pardons generally last three days. 
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It is shortly before the celebration of one of these pilgrimages 
to the shrine of the Virgin at Ploérmel that the action of the opera 
commences. Twelve months previously, on the eve of the preced- 
ing Pardon, the cottage of Dinorah, a young peasant girl, who, 
on the following day was to have been married to Héel, was de- 
stroyed by lightning, and immediately afterwards her lover myste- 
riously disappeared. The effect of these two calamities upon her 
mind was such that she lost her reason, and had since wandered 
about the country, accompanied by her goat, an object of pity and 
superstitious reverence to the simple-minded inhabitants of her 
village. Héel’s desertion of the lady cannot, we are afraid, be 
explained very much to his credit. He has, in fact, met with 
an old sorcerer, a kind of Breton Dousterswivel, who has 
tempted him to join him in quest of an enormous treasure 
magically concealed in the Val Maudit. For its discovery 
it is necessary that he should pass a whole year in abso- 
lute solitude, after which probation, and the utterance of a 
cértain charmed formula, the treasure would be indicated to him 
by a goat. As might be expected, Héel is only intended to be 
used as a catspaw, death being the penalty of the man who 
first touches the concealed treasure. A few days before the 
expiration of the appointed time, the sorcerer dies; and Héel, 
having been informed by him on his deathbed of the dangerous 
conditions upon which alone the prize can be secured, turns 
principal villain on his own account, and casts about for some 
one to make his victim. 

It is at this point that the action of the opera commences. The 
curtain rises upon an exquisitely graceful chorus of peasants and 
goatherds, which is diversified by a very piquant duet, with 
choral accompaniment, for two sopranos, in which the rhythm is 
marked by the chorus clapping their hands, and the pizzicato 
of the violins introduced most effectively in the accompaniment. 
Evening approaches, and the peasants quit the stage chanting 
their adieu to the declining day. Presently the goat is seen to 
cross the rocks, and is followed by Dinorah, who is wandering 
in search of it. Wearied with her long search, she seats herself 
upon a rock, and in a wild recitative of great originality entreats 
her dumb companion to return. This introduces the Berceuse, a 
cradle song, in which she imagines that she is rocking her 
favourite to sleep. By a skilful employment of the violins 
and violoncellos muted, which as it were sway in alter- 
nation, the composer has succeeded in suggesting the oscil- 
lating motion of the cradle with great success. Dinorah 
departs, imposing silence upon the birds, whose twittering 
is imitated by the violins in the accompaniment, that they 
may not wake her darling, and is succeeded by Corentin, 
the half-witted, village bagpiper, who is impressed with 
a most wholesome dread of the various fairies, elves, and 
sprites with which the superstition of the villagers has 
peopled the neighbourhood. This is the victim whom Héel has 
marked out for his purpose. The couplets in B minor which 
Corentin sings, “ Dava il cielo a ciascuno,” are charming; and 
we must specially call attention to the original and piquant way 
in which the close of the final phrase is suspended by the intro- 
duction of a major cadence. The effect is particularly happy. 
Dinorah reappearing, the half-witted fellow mistakes her for 
the guardian spirit of the locality, which gives occasion to a very 
elaborate duet of several movements, in which enormous vocal 
difficulties have to be overcome by the lady singer. Dinorah 
dances, and makes Corentin dance, to the bagpipe until both are 
exhausted and fall asleep. The whole of this duet is extremely 
effective, and in the highest degree characteristic of its com- 
poser’s peculiarities. Héel makes his entrée with a “ grand air,” 
“Magia, magia possente,” with a very florid and compli- 
cated accompaniment, in which he apostrophises the power 
of magic, and gives himself up to the anticipation of the riches 
with which he will be able, when his plans have succeeded, 
to return to make his betrothed happy. This is followed by a 
highly dramatic duet between Héel and Corentin, ssobmpanied at 
the commencement principally by the doublebasses and trombones, 
in which Héel tempts the bagpiper to assist him in his quest of the 
treasure, and explains to him the formula which is to put to flight 
the goblinswhohaveit in charge. Thesucceeding duet, ‘ Un tesor,” 
is one of the most successful pieces in the opera, and is delightful 
from its original and quaint rhythm. The last movement of it 
strikes us, however, as being rather commonplace. The first act 
eoncludes with the charming “ bell trio,” the goat’s bell being 
effectively introduced in the accompaniment. Dinorah rejoices 
that she has found her companion, and Héel urges the terrified 
Corentin to accompany him to the Val Maudit, whither, upon 
the fall of the curtain, they are supposed to set off. This trio, 
after once hearing, strikes us as being perhaps the most melo- 
dious and effective piece of part writing in the opera, and is 
equal to anything of M. Meyerbeer’s of similar character which 
we recollect. 

After a pretty but rather weak interlude, the second act opens 
with a quaint, unaccompanied chorus in praise of wine, in which 
thecomposer has endeavoured to introduce a novel effect by making 
the male peasants sing with closed mouths entirely through the 
nose. After this M. Meyerbeer has introduced a solo with chorus, 
for a young goatherd, specially for the Covent Garden stage, as a 
écinplisnent, we presume, to Madame Didiée, who has under- 
taken this small part. The difference between this piece, written 
specially for an Italian singer, and the rest of the music, origi- 
nally composed for the French stage, cannot but be remarked. 
The style is essentially Italian, and it might, from its character 


of simplicity and flow of melody, be almost mistaken for an air 
from some one or other of the better modern Italian operas, 
The same remark will apply almost uniformly to the rest of the 
music which M. Meyerbeer has added for the Covent Garden 
representations. The peasants withdraw, and Dinorah runs on 
to the scene, calling upon Héel, for whose desertion she is 
grieving. Suddenly a moonbeam throws her shadow at her feet, 
which in her fantasy she welcomes as a companion, apostrophising 
and dancing, as she thinks, with it. This is the occasion of the 
celebrated “ shadow song,” which has already been performed b 
Madame Lemmens-Sherrington several times in London. It is 
throughout a display of the most elaborate and daring vocali- 
zation, but, as a composition, pleases us less than almost any 
other portion of the opera. The waltz-like melody, which is its 
most prominent feature, must be pronounced rather trivial and 
commonplace, in spite of the florid garniture with which both 
the voice part and the accompaniment are invested. 

We are next transported to the entrance of the Accursed 
Valley, which is approached by a bridge formed of a single tree 
thrown across a ravine through which a torrent flows. Héel 
and Corentin appear, the former urging his terrified companion 
to advance towards the fatal path which leads to the treasure. 
While Héel departs to explore the locality, Corentin sings the 
song, “ Ah che terror, ah che terror,” in which the grotesque 
terrors of the poor, half-witted fool are very successfully 
expressed. Dinorah appearing, recites the legend connected 
with the treasure, and which explains the penalty attaching to 
the first person who touches the fatal stone under which it is 
concealed. This Corentin “ remembers to have heard in his 
youth,” and his dull brain is suddenly possessed with an appre- 
ciation of Héel’s meditated villany, so that when the latter 
returns, he finds Corentin transformed from the easy dupe into 
an obstinate sneering fellow, who naturally enough refuses to 
accommodate his baffled companion at so great.a sacrifice. The 
whole of this duet, commencing ‘Quando J’ora suonera,” is 
admirable and full of the highest dramatic power. What, 
then, is to be done ? Hoel must a abandon all hopes of 
his long-coveted treasure, when suddenly a solution of the diffi- 
culty presents itself. Dinorah is seen upon the rocks gatherin 
wild flowers, whereupon Corentin coolly proposes that she shoul 
be made the victim. Hdéel, to whom we must allow the small 
credit of not as yet having recognised his betrothed, consents to 
this arrangement, upon which Corentin proceeds to tempt 
Dinorah to cross the bridge in search of the treasure. A violent 
storm arises, and suddenly the goat is seen leaping from rock to 
rock across the torrent. Dinorah rushes forward over the 
bridge to follow it. Héel has recognised his mistress, but too 
late, when just as Dinorah reaches the middle of the uprooted 
tree a thunderbolt falls, the bridge gives way, and she is preci- 
pitated into the torrent below. Upon this, the only dramatic 
incident in the whole piece, the curtain falls. 

To give any adequate idea of this long and exciting trio is 
quite impossible. It is intensely difficult to execute, being re- 
plete with sudden transitions, both in time and harmony, and the 
composer seems to have exhausted upon it all his powers of dra- 
matic portraiture and ingenious combination of musical phrasing. 
The storm is one of the most successful musical descriptions we 
know of an oft attempted theme, differing completely in character 
from any of the best known examples of the treatment of a similar 
subject. 

About the first half of the last act does not conduct the action 
of the opera a step further, being purely episode. A hunts- 
man sings a hunting-song, accompanied only by five horns; a 
reaper a reaping-song, in which the prominent feature is an imi- 
tation of the sharpening of his scythe; two goatherds have a 
duet—a villanelle, as it is termed; and then all four join ina 
Pater Noster. The hunting-song is not very effective, but 
that of the mower is a characteristic attempt at musical imita- 
tion. We much prefer, however, the two last-mentioned pieces 
to either, the accompaniment of the introductory part, in D minor, 
of the quartet being greg | pretty. Corentin enters, and 
immediately afterwards Héel, bearing in his arms the fainting 
Dinorah, whom he has rescued. While she remains in her 
swoon, he sings a graceful romance, which cannot, however, fail 
to strike every one as bearing an extraordinary similarity to the 
well-known farewell song of Catherine, at the end of the 
second act of L’Etoile du Nerd. This brings us to the 
final duet, in which Dinorah, under the influence of the asso- 
ciations which the — of her betrothed recals, begins to 
have glimmerings of returning reason. Reverting to the day of 
their intended marriage twelve months previously, she attempts, 
without success, to recollect the hymn which the train of pilgrims 
sing proceeding to the Pardon, when, in the distance, the peasants 
are heard chanting it. Dinorah listens in an ecstasy, executing 
some effective passages which are, as it were, embroidered upon 
the hymn asa groundwork. Presently the procession of pilgrims 
arrives, and Dinorah, recovering her reason, recognises her com- 
panions, who, dressing her in a bridal wreath, persuade her that 
the events of the last twelve months have been only a dark 
dream, and that now is the day actually fixed for her marriage 
with Héel. Héel is therefore made happier than he deserves to 
be, and the curtain falls while the Hymn to the Virgin is being 
chanted by all the personages of the drama. 

Last, though not least, we must not omit to mention the over- 
ture, which is a long symphonic introduction, giving a resumé of 
the more striking features of the opera. The effective passage 
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for the muted violins, which heralds the entrance of Dinorah, is 
introduced at the commencement, and is followed by a subject 
of which the goat’s bell forms a prominent feature, working up 
to a bold fortissimo phrase. Next come some chords piano for 
the brass instruments, and then, behind the curtain, is heard the 
chorus chanting the hymn of the Pardon, without orchestral 
accompaniment. The band plays the religious march, which we 
have at the end of the opera, followed again by the chanted 
hymn. To this the storm succeeds, during which, from time to 
time, as it lulls, the hymn is heard, the subject of the march 
being also skilfully introduced in a variety of forms, and for 
different instruments; after which the overture winds up most 
brilliantly. 

Our remarks upon the opera itself having already reached such 
a length, we must necessarily confine within moderate limits 
what we have to say upon its production at Covent Garden, 
on Tuesday evening last. It is an extraordinary proof of the 
great resources of the Covent Garden establishment, that the 
execution of a work so complicated and so difficult as this opera 
undoubtedly is, should on the first night of its performance have 
left little or nothing to be desired. The band throughout played 
admirably, and gave the overture in such magnificent style 
that, in spite of its length, an encore was insisted upon. In 
the scenery Mr. W. Beverley seems to have outdone himself, 
especially in the two landscapes of the first and second 
acts, which, as the drop curtain rose upon them, were 
greeted with loud applause by the audience. We have 
never seen a more thorouglily artistic piece of stage illusion 
than the moonlight scene of the entrance to the Val Maudit, 
with the moon emerging at intervals from floating clouds, 
while the breaking of the bridge and bursting of the sluices 
at the close of the act were managed with an extraordinary 
suggestion of reality. We missed, however, the celebrated 
cannon-ball thunder, about which so much was said previously 
to the production of the opera in Paris. The choruses—the 
scarcity of which in the opera we cannot help regretting— 
were executed to perfection, that at the commencement of the 
second act having been re-demanded. No expense seems to 
have been spared upon the dresses, which, as far as we can 
judge from the drawings of Breton costume which we have 
seen, were quite correct in detail. The principal interest of 
the evening, however, naturally centred in Madame Miolan 
Carvalho, who made her first appearance in England in the 
character of Dinorah, and who, to judge by the enthusiasm 
with which she was greeted throughout the evening, has 
already won for herself high popularity by her performance 
of this single character. She is small in stature, fair, and par- 
ticularly graceful in every movement ; her acting is natural, intel- 
ligent, and free fromall mannerism or exaggeration—such, indeed, 
as is seldom seen upon the Italian stage, where we too frequentl 
have the alternative either of redundant gesture or stoli indif- 
ference to the requirements of the scene. As regards her vocal 
powers, we know of no one who could have executed the im- 
mensely difficult music of the heroine’s part better, or, indeed, 
80 well. We have not seen Marie Cabel, the original Dinorah, 
in this particular part, but have heard the opinion expressed of 
those who have done so, and who consider Madame Miolan 
Carvalho’s impersonation of the character even superior to that 
of the prima dont of the Opéra Comique. All that her voice 
wants is a little more power, but in every other respect we have no 
hesitation in pronouncing her singing as being of first-rate excel- 
lence. Of the difficulties of florid vocalisation she is completely 
mistress, as she especially proved by her clear and brilliant exe- 
cution in the long duet with Corentin (Gardoni) in the first act, 
in the immensely difficult “shadow song,” and various other 

tions of the opera. The register of her voice, as the exigen- 
cies of the part demand, is very high, reaching the C above the 
line without the least effort, and what is better than all, her 
intonation is remarkably true. The management has every 
feason to congratulate itself upon having succeeded in replacin 
Madame Bosio, for whom, if she had lived, the part was intended, 
80 efficiently. 

Of the other singers we must speak briefly. Signor Graziani 
(Hoel) and Signor Gardoni (Corentin) astonished us by the 
ease and correctness with which they executed the difficult 
music which, whatever be its merits, its greatest admirers must 
allow to be somewhat unvocal, and which is widely different in 
character from the cantabile school of modern Italian Opera. The 
same remark is true of Madame Nantier Didiée and Madlle. 
Marai, who took the small parts of the two goatherds, and 
who sang the duets entrusted to them admirably. We never 
recollect to have heard the former lady to more advantage than 
in the new air of the second act, which was enthusiastically 
encored. Nor must we omit a passing word of praise to Signor 
Neri Baraldi (the reaper) and Signor Tagliafico (the hunter), who 
sang their respective songs and the quartet with the two ladies 
just mentioned, in a style which left nothing to be desired. 
‘Altogether, we have very rarely been present at a performance 
which in every detail gave us such complete satisfaction. The 
greatest enthusiasm prevailed in the theatre, which was crowded 
in every part, and when, in answer to repeated cries for the com- 
poser, M Meyerbeer was led on before the curtain by Mr. Costa 
after every act, he was greeted by the audience with overpowering 
applause. From beginning to end the performance was a com- 
plete triumph for composer, manager, conductor, and performers 
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REVIEWS. 


THE LIFE OF CHARLES JAMES FOX.* 


yg most interesting part of Lord John Russell's second volume 
consists in the announcement that the third will at last con- 
tain some portion of the biography of Fox. Six volumes, in 
addition to the abortive attempts of Lord Holland and Mr. 
Allen, have already excited and disappointed general curiosity ; 
but at the igvdath attempt, like Bruce’s spider, Lord Jo 
Russell may be expected to commence his web. In the mean- 
time, the present sketch of political history during the first half 
of Pitt’s administration is not altogether worthless or wholly 
superfluous. As a moderately readable abridgment of various 
heavy compilations, or as an expanded and diluted version of 
Lord Macaulay's brilliant summary, the second volume of the 
Life of Fox may find a permanent though humble place in histo- 
rical literature. The author has naturally profited by the numé- 
rous family papers which have been published during the last 
ten years, and especially by the Grenville Correspondence. His 
judgments are temperate, candid, and frequently just; and if 
the book had been written by a professional man of letters, at 
the request of a publisher, it would have been passed ovet 
with little notice, or perhaps with a sentence of care- 
less — Lord John Russell has no reason to complain 
that his work is compared with a higher standard. The 
successor of Fox might have been reasonably expected to have 
illustrated from original sources the character and history of his 
famous predecessor, and, as Minister and party leader, ought to 
possess a special insight into the meaning of political conflicts ; 
yet in the present volume it would be as difficult to point out a 
new anecdote as to derive instruction from any display of 
statesmanlike judgment. The barrenness of Whig tradition is 
only to be explained by the complacent dulness of Fox’s contem- 
porary admirers. There can be no doubt of his extraordinar 
ability, or of the fascination which he exercised over all his 
associates and followers; but his speeches and writings are 
evidently insufficient records of his powers, and his friends seem 
to have thought that their own devotion to his memory super- 
seded the necessity of remembering anything definite about his 
life and character. Lord Holland’s narrow bigotry suggested, as 
the best mode of exalting his hero, the collection of spiteful 
gossip against his opponents and rivals. Lord John Russell 
abstains from repeating vulgar calumnies against Pitt, and 
Burke, and Sheridan, nor is he unwilling to censure Fox's 
numerous errors of conduct and of judgment; but he fails to 
bring out into substantial relief the shadow of a name which he 
has undertaken to celebrate. 

Tle defeat of the Coalition and the triumph of Pitt have been 
long since sufficiently discussed. On the historical question 
there is no serious difference of opinion, and the constitutional 
problems involved in the struggle have ceased to possess any 
a importance. The intrigue of the King and 

emple against the Ministers of the day was undoubtedly cen- 
sutable ; but the losing party, after expending every art of mis- 
management in the coullict. grossly exaggerated the importance 
of the crisis which had ended in their failure. Although the 
personal supremacy of the Crown finally ended with the installa- 
tion of Pitt, Fox obstinately maintained to the end of his life that 
the exclusion of the Whig aristocracy from office had been equiva- 
lent to the institution of a despotism. Ip one of Mr. Rogers's 
scanty reminiscences, the leader of the Opposition expresses his 
opinion that of all European countries England will be the last 
to be free. Russia, he says, may be emancipated by the gradual 
dispersion of ignorance, but there is no hope for a kingdom which 
oe in an absolute monarchy in the full enjoyment of 
political knowledge and experience. Lord John Riissell’s opinion 
of the King’s conduct may be reasonable and just, but as the 
dangers which were apprehended have never been realized, the 
whole discussion may fairly be regarded as obsolete. 

The same temark will apply to almost all the historical sum- 
mariés whith oddly maké up the volume. It is hard on 
biographical students that, when they ask for information about 
Mr. Fox, they should be compelled to read over again for the 
fiftieth time the history of the French Revolution, and perhaps 
for the fifthtime the dealings of Warren Hastings with Cheyt 
Singh of Benares. These and many other events occurred during 
Fox’s life, furnishing him with materials for opposition, and in 
some instances essentially influencing his fortunes. In a narra- 
tive of his life it is impossible to avoid reference to notorious 
public transactions, but a judicious biographer would, as far as 
take the notoriety for granted. It is impossible that 

ord John Russell should have any new light to throw on the 
Reign of Terror, nor does it appear that he even professes to 
have formed any original judgment on the domestic politics of 
the epoch which he desettbea. It is idle to repeat, after long ex- 

rience, Mr. Mill’s assertion, that Fox’s India Bill was afterwards 
in substance enacted by Pitt. The monstrous proposal of vest- 
ing large and permanent powers in seven obscure Whig partisans 
was wholly different from the institution of a Ministry for the 
control of the affairs of India. It is, moreover, an error to 
suppose that the practical administration of India was vested 


“® The Life and Times of Charles James Fos. 
John R: Vol. London: Bentley. 
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in the Board which represented the ultimate supremacy of 
the Crown. Until the passing of the ill-judged Act of 1858, the 
Court of Directors possessed larger powers than those which 
they had enjoyed before the legislation of 1784. 

The quarrel between Fox and Burke, and the subsequent 
disruption of the Whig party, belong more properly to Lord 
John Russell's subject, and the most valuable part of the volume 
consists in his argument against the policy of the war which 
commenced in 1793. No writer has urged more forcibly the 
anomalous position of England when the Government disclaimed 
all pretension to impose a dynasty on France, and yet allied itself 
with the Continental Powers who were openly professing their 
intention of restoring the Bourbon monarchy. It is doubtful 
whether the reckless demagogues of Paris could have been re- 
strained from declaring war; but the character of the contest 
would have been wholly altered if Pitt had published in 1793 
the despatch which he addressed at the time to the English 
Minister at St. Petersburg. ‘There can be little doubt,” says 
Lord John Russell, “that if, instead of waiting to the end of 
December, Mr. Pitt had by that time obtained the co-operation 
of Russia—if this concert had been notified at Paris, and if part 
of the Low Countries had been ceded to France, or the whole of 
Belgium erected into an independent State, as was done forty 
years afterwards—peace might have been restored to Europe. 
Possibly the life of Louis XVI. might have been spared ; that of 
the Queen would in all probability have been saved. M. Chauvelin 
was instructed to say that Belgium should be free to choose her 
own Government as an independent State. Austria, indeed, 
would have objected. But on the principle of the wti possidetis, 
she would have had no right to complain.” 


On the whole, every occasion of reconsidering the history of 
the times confirms the impression that of the two extraordinary 
rivals for power, Pitt, although he may not have possessed a 
higher capacity, was, by a combination of character and circum- 
stances, the greater man. The long-continued responsibility 
of office undoubtedly saved him from many errors of that 
kind which is connected with the license of faction. But even 
in Opposition Pitt would have preserved a dignity and self- 
respect which would have secured him from many of the blunders 
of his reckless adversary. He would never have opposed a com- 
mercial treaty on the ground that France was the natural 
enemy of England, nor would he have claimed for the heir 
of the Crown an indefeasible right to the Regency on the 
occurrence of disability in the King. Fox seems to have 
been, notwithstanding his wonderful ability, incapable of 
varying the point of view from which he regarded a poli- 
tical question. When the Girondists, with their rabble of 
assassins, stormed the Tuileries on the roth of August, Fox 
gravely justified their violence, on the ground that the conduct 
of the unhappy King had not been strictly consistent with Whig 
principles. e long failure of his life was occasioned by his 
obstinate determination to reduce the Crown not merely to a 
cipher, but to a conscious and contemptible nonentity. He had 
something of the narrowness and pedantry of which French 
theorists boast when they claim for their countrymen a peculiar 
aptitude for political logic. Because the English Constitution 
placed the chief power in the House of Commons, he sprang to 
the conclusion that the influence of the Crown was an anomaly 
and a usurpation. There was also a resemblance to French poli- 
ticians in his resolute incapacity to recognise the honesty or 
merits of his a. He often called Pitt a villain, and he 
always appeared to believe that the Minister who was incessantly 
attempting to negotiate a peace entertained a profligate and 
obstinate love for war on its own account. 

It is difficult to say whether Fox himself or the country expe- 
rienced the greater loss by the bad fortune and the imprudence 
which kept him for the greater part of his life out of office. His 
reputation in the early part of his career was of so extraordinary 
a nature that it might, in the person of a leading Minister, have 
almost been regarded as a source of national power. When he 
was attacking Lord North’s Administration, foreign sovereigns, 
such as Frederick the Great and Catherine of Russia, sometimes 
declared themselves members of the Foxite Opposition. During 
his short tenure of office under Lord Rockingham, although he 
was incessantly employed in securing the preponderance of his 
own section of the Cabinet, he found the means of impressing 
foreign Governments with a respect which they had never felt 
for his weak and unpopular predecessors. It is by no means 
improbable that if the King had given way one or two years 
earlier, Fox would have carried out the wish of the nation by 
making peace with America alone, and at the same time inflicting 
signal vengeance on Spain, and France, and Holland, for their 
greedy attempt to profit by the necessities of England. His 
subsequent sympathy with public enemies arose from a common 
feeling of animosity to the great Minister who at home and 
abroad was identified with the English cause. As Foreign 
Secretary or Premier, Fox would have been a national 
Minister, and he would have carried out any system which 
he might have adopted with the vigour and courage 
of conscious superiority. In the Coalition Government 


Fox assumed, as if by natural right, the functions which were 
nominally vested in the Duke of Portland. In a singularly able 
letter, republished by Lord John Russell, he gives Lord Northing- 
ton, then Lord Lieutenant, detailed instructions for the govern- 
ment of Ireland in the crisis which followed the dangerous 


triumph of the Volunteers. His language is that of a statesman, 
without a trace of the demagogue or partisan; and, if the Kin 
could have borne with him for a short time, or if he could himse. 
have displayed a prudent spirit of conciliation, both would have 
found that their interests and objects were, on the whole, iden- 
tical. It is difficult to say whether Fox would have conducted 
the affairs of the country as ably as the youthful rival who pro- 
fited by his rashness and obstinacy ; but, if it had_been possible 
for the two great leaders to combine, George III. would have 
been better served than any of his predecessors on the English 
throne, and than all his contemporaries in Europe. 


A LITERARY QUARREL* 


r. the elder Disraeli had been now living, he might have added 
to his catalogue of the Quarrels of Authors a singularly com- 
plete illustration of the peculiar weaknesses to which imaginative 
writers are subject, by comparing a couple of tales called Elle et 
Tui, and Lui et Elle, written respectively by Madame George 
Sand and M. Paul de Musset, and obviously intended to give 
accounts of the same set of transactions from two opposite points 
of view. The substance of the two stories is precisely the same ; 
and we do not think that we can remember an instance in which 
the affairs of private persons were published to all the world 
by those who were principally interested in them under more 
transparent aliases. 

The facts upon which both parties agree, and which each 
writer describes in his own way, are as follows :—There were 
living in Paris two artists —in George Sand’s story two 
painters, in M. de Musset’s two musicians—one of whom was a 
young man of about four-and-twenty, and the other a lady some 
years older. The gentleman was a gentilkomme, who from cir- 
cumstances had betaken himself to professional life. The lady, 
who was living in a strange sort of independence, without any 
very assignable connexions of any legitimate or illegitimate 
character, had attracted attention by her artistic powers, and 
enjoyed a kind of celebrity which would not appear to have 
been particularly enviable. They lived in a singular sort of 
companionship, which gradually merged into a connexion of a 
commoner kind. From Paris they went to Italy, and there a 
variety of causes of jealousy arose—according to George Sand 
rom the gentleman’s conduct, and according to M. de Musset’s 
from the lady’s. Ultimately, they arrived at the conclusion that 
their best course was to agree to differ, and their relations 
came to an end without divorce, as they commenced without 
marriage. 

Such is the substance of each story. Each contains, in addi- 
tion, a certain infusion of the dramatic element, obviously intro- 
duced for the purpose of throwing the narrative into the sha 
which the readers and writers of novels expect. In Madame Sand’s 
story the heroine is the victim of a sham marriage into which she 
was inveigled in her youth by a bigamist. There is a mysterious 
friendin this book—an American of the name of Palmer—who acts 
as the heroine’s confidential and disinterested adviser. He is atone 
period inclined to marry her, and finally restores to her the child 
whom she had borne to her pretended husband, and thus fills up 
the void in her affections which the bad behaviour of her lover 
had created. In M. de Musset’s novel there is also a third per- 
son, who is called Palmericho—an Italian doctor. Whilst the 
hero and heroine are in Italy together, the former falls ill of a 
brain fever. The latter falls in love with the doctor, and on her 
first lover’s convalescence, she threatens to lock him up in a 
madhouse on the certificate of the second, and this transaction 
is the proximate cause of the quarrel. 

The two stories are thus substantially the same, and the fact 
to which each relates is the circumstance—more common and 
simple than creditable—of the rise, progress; and dissolution of 
an illegitimate connexion between two persons of opposite sexes 
engaged in artistic pursuits. The curiosity of the two tales 
consists in the completeness of the illustration which they afford 
of the horrible injustice of the system of attacking private cha- 
racter in novels. Itis asystem of which we have seen some 
striking instances in this country, but Mme. Sand and M. de 
Musset go far beyond anything that we ever remember here. 
The principal character in Mme. Sand’s novel is, beyond all 
question, a portrait of the late Alfred de Musset, and itis equally 
obvious that the heroine in his brother’s novel stands in a simi- 
lar relation to Mme. Sand herself. As regards the proccedings 
of the authors, their antithetical titles suggest that justice might 
be done by describing them in somewhat analogous English as six 
of one and half-a-dozen of the other; but the discredit which at- 
taches to each of them arises, not from the portrait drawn 
of them by his or her adversary, but from the portrait which they 
have drawn of the persons whom they respectively wished to 
exhibit to the world at large in infamous colours. According to 
Mme. Sand, M. de Musset was a sort of monster of caprice, 
childishness, and debauchery. He was a man who might fairl 
be represented as entrapping a woman who treated him wi 
the generous confidence of a companion in study, into a 
connexion which he rendered a constant source, not only of 
torture, but of insult. It is also fair to say of him that he 
was at the age of twenty-four a veteran debauchee, both in 


* Elle ot Lui. Par George Sand. Paris. 1859. 
Ii ct Elle. Par Paul de Musset (in the Magasin de Libraire). Paris. 
1859. 
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practice and principle. His powers, we are told, were exer- 


cised only in violent spasms, leaving behind them long periods 
of idleness and depression which were filled up every 
sort of vicious self-indulgence. On the other hand, M. Paul 


de Musset has even more to say against Mme. Sand. Her 
representative in Lui et Elle is guilty of a string of atrocities 
perhaps even more disgraceful than those which Mr. Disraeli 
attributed in Coningsby to Mr. Croker. She lives in a perfect 
atmosphere of treachery, falsehood, and lust. Once she steals 
letters; once she conspires with a doctor to throw her lover into 
a madhouse for the rest of his life ; once she is unfaithful to him 
before his eyes, as he lies, to all appearance, on his death-bed. 
Such are the accounts which one of these clever writers gives of 
her former lover, and the other of his brother’s mistress. 


Upon the regard for decency, and the amount of good feeling 
which such a proceeding shows, we shall not say a single word. 
The tone of feeling which happily prevails in this country will 
hardly leave room for two opinions as to the moral character 
of such attacks as these, directed against a dead man and a 
living woman, and aimed exclusively at faults which, however 
serious, are absolutely without any public importance whatever. 
It is to the terrible iniquity of the mode of attack, rather than 
to its substantial injustice, that we wish to call attention. Each 
of the tales in question possesses considerable artistic merit. In 
each the principal character is drawn with much skill, and is 
worked out ina very careful and harmonious manner. For tales, 
considered merely as tales, these would be great merits; but in 
tales, considered as weapons to be used for the destruction of 
personal character, they are the greatest of all possible faults. 
The justification of personal attacks on personal enemies of 
whatever description, depends exclusively upon questions 
of fact. It may be right, under certain circumstances, 
to state fully and positively the nature and extent of a 
particular person’s misconduct. It may even be highly 
important and meritorious to do so, but this can only be the case 


where the accusation is at once specific and true. It isin fact hardly | 


possible to imagine a state of things in which it can be otherwise 
than a crime to make a personal enemy into the hero of a novel. It 
is not in human nature to withstand the temptation to injustice 
which such a proceeding affords, and the injustice is aggravated 
by every circumstance which gives excellence to the novel. The 
only merit which an accusation can ever have is an unbiassed and 
unexaggerated adherence to fact. Such an adherence is alto- 
gether repugnant to the fundamental principles of fiction. The 
impression created by a novel is entirely dependent upon the skill 
with which it is composed, and with which the different features 
of the characters represented are made to harmonize with each 
other. Effectiveness and not accuracy of statement is the object 
at which novelists invariably and necessarily aim; and the con- 
sequence is, that when they convert what should be works of 
art into personal libels, the art and malignity with which the 
libel is composed become the evidence by which its reception 
is secured. The imaginary characters of William Caze and 
Laurent de Fauvel, are certainly thrown into strong relief by the 
characteristic touches of treachery and caprice with which 
the authors of Elle et Lui, and Lui et Elle, adorn them. We 
feel that such persons as they have described might be expected 
to act in that manner, and that the completeness and pic- 
turesque effect of the likenesses is increased by introducing 
assertions that in fact they did so act; but the consequence 
which insinuates itself imperceptibly into the reader’s mind is 
that the persons whom the fictitious characters were intended or 
are supposed to represent, acted in the manner alleged, and this 
is altogether a different matter. The special cruelty, the pecu- 
liar malignancy of libels conveyed through the medium of novels, 
is that mankind at large are totally unable to distinguish between 
the completeness with which the talent of the writers invests the 
creations of his own brain and the completeness with which they 
would be invested by a scrupulous adherence to the truth. In- 
vention is generally supposed to be so much more difficult than 
faithful description, that when the portrait is consistent, bold, 
and lifelike, and when it is known to have been drawn from the 
life, its peculiarities are sure to be attributed to its resemblance 
to the original, and not to the skill or passion of the painter. 


Apart from the illustration which these stories afford of this 
point, they, and especially Mme. Sand’s, are curious, as involving 
a theory about the characteristics of men of genius which we 
do not remember to have seen advanced so crudely. “ On doit 
donc leur pardonner des entrainemens plus soudains et des im- 
pressions plus fiévreuses. L’opinion sent qu’elle le doit, car elle 
est g6néralement plus indulgente pour ceux qui errent foreément 
dans la tempéte que pour ceux qui berce uncalme plat. Et puis 
le monde exige des artistes le feu d’inspiration, et if faut bien que 
ce feu qui déborde pour les plaisirs et les enthousiasmes du public 
arrive 4 les consumer eux-mémes.” This is the doctrine of Byron- 
ism thrownintoa dogmatic form. An “artist” cannot be expected to 
keep the ten commandments, because he is so very clever and 
sensitive. If the great principles of morality were merely con- 
ventional, there might be some truth in this ; but if they contain 
in themselves the highest standard of moral beauty and dignity, 
surely those who claim to be peculiarly susceptible to considera- 
tions arising out of a perception of beauty and dignity, ought to 
regulate their conduct by them more, and not less, perfectly than 
their neighbours. Immorality in artists, as in others, arises not 
from strength of passion only, but from the absence of a 


corresponding strength of will. Indeed, though imagina- 
tive writers are constantly wondering at their own weak- 
nesses, and alternately boasting and crying over them in a 
very foolish manner, the — truth is, that they only differ 
from the rest of the world in possessing a certain set of 
showy talents. Stupid and commonplace people do abundance 
of wicked and extravagant things. Sir Cresswell Cresswell passes 
his life in hearing stories which are quite as discreditable to the 
parties concerned as the things that Madame Sand and M. de 
Musset have got to say about each other. The stories told in 
the Divorce Court do not fall into shapes of so much picturesque- 
ness as the stories contained in Hille et Lui, and Lui et Elle; but 
the substance of them is very much the same, and just about as 
interesting. Artists who misconduct therfselves in the common 
relations of life differ from the rest of the world only in their 
abnormal consciousness of their own absurdity, and in the fact 
that they are most unnecessarily surprised at finding that such 
clever people should be such fools. 


THE HANDBOOKS* 


HERE is one class of persons at least to whom the Peace of 
Villafranca will give the most —— satisfaction. Dis- 
appointed tourists, who were gloomily looking forward to the 
humdrum routine and diluted fashion of an English watering- 
place, or were trying to persuade themselves that Snowdon is 
nearly as fine as the Bernese Oberland after all, will readily 
forgive any flaws that cavillers may detect in the pacific conver- 
sion of the Emperor Napoleon. Aprés moi le deluge, says the 
tourist up the Rhine, as he remembers the ambitious projects of 
which that river is the watchword. Little do cares. for the 
balance of power disturb the anticipations of the light-hearted 
thousands now busily engaged in conning over guide-books, 
blundering about passports, and swathing shapeless bundles in 
strange entanglements of straps. Their only anxiety is how 
they may scamper through the maximum of lions in the minimum 
of time. Eut conning over guide-books is no such easy matter 
as it once was, now that the Murray monopoly is broken down, 
and that the conflict of advice is almost as puzzling as the recom- 
mendations of the touters who distract the sickening soul of 
Paterfamilias as he steps upon the pier at Boulogne. Some 
attempt to guide him among the guide-books may not be unwel- 
come to the inexperienced tourist, who at this moment looks on 
all other kinds of literature with sovereign contempt. 

There are three principal competitors for his allegiance — 
Murray, Bradshaw, and Longman. Mr. Murray’s Handbooks 
have been so often criticised, and so often praised, that the only 
new thing that can be said about them is that they are no longer 
new. Like everything respectable and aristocratic, they are 
singularly impatient of change. They, or at least the earlier 
members of the series, were originally drawn up to meet the 
wants of those who were able and accustomed to travel post 
before the days of railways; and though strenuous efforts have 
been made to graft the new information upon the old, yet, as 
after the reform of a medieval institution, many traces of what 
is old and obsolete remain. On the principal lines of travel, the 
Handbooks have kept. pace with the changes that are yearly 
taking place ; but in more remote and less frequented districts 
this has not been, and without enormous outlay could not well 
have been, the case. We will take an example from an outlying 
part of Belgium. The following is the description of the little 
village of St. Hubert, in the forest of Ardennes :-— St. Hubert 
(Inn, H. des Pays Bas), a miserable little town of 1842 Inhab., 
occupying a clearance in the midst of the grand forest of St. 
Hubert, which has a circumference of 4om. The Abbey Church 
is a fine Gothic edifice.” There are no less than three errors in 
these few lines. The “ clearance” has been so effectively carried 
out, that the grand forest of St. Hubert is no longer visible from 
the village ; even the memory of the Hotel des Pays Bas has 

erished ; and the Church of St. Hubert, though it might have 
sg called a fine Gothic edifice, in the state to which ecclesio- 
logical science had reached when the Handbook was first written, 
could scarcely claim that title now. It is nearly all of Renaissance 
date, and its decorations are almost exclusively Italian. By way 
of acompensating sin of omission, no mention is made of what is 
now one of the chief features of the place—a Reformatory which 
has been established in the old Convent by the Government. 
This.is a sample of the wrinkles of age which may be easily dis- 
covered in any part of the Handbooks which deals with districts 
far removed from the well-worn grooves along which the annual 
swarms of English tourists are passively propelled. But these 
defects are trifles compared to the faults of which Mr. Murray's 
more modern and go-a-head rivals are guilty. 

Bradshaw’s Continental Guide is the very reverse of Murray. 
Murray is aged and respectable—Bradshaw cannot be said 
to be either the one or the other. It is a purely commercial 
undertaking, conducted on the smartest American principles. 
Some of it—as, for instance, the introductory advice relating 
to passports and money—appears to be taken without acknow- 
ledgment from Murray ; and the greater part of it, wherever 
the notices travel beyond Bradshaw’s own speciality of rail- 
road information, displays little investigation, no taste, and a 


* Murray’s Handbooks; Bradshaw’s Continental Guide; Longman’s 
Practical Guides. 
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very minute sense of responsibility. Few persons would pro- 
bably think of looking to it for aftistic or historical information, 
but on the more businesslike and material subject of hotel 
accommodation, they might be inclined to trust the prosaic Brad- 
shaw rather than the esthetic Murray. Before they do so, it 
will be well that they should notice a rather curious coincidence 
between two portions of the work. For each place of note there 
are two lists of hotels—one in the Guide itself at the head of the 
descriptive notice of that of and the other in the advertise- 
ment sheets at the end. e do not wish to suggest any expla- 
nation of the fact, but it is a remarkable peculiarity that, so 
far as we have been able to discover, the two lists in each case 
exactly correspond. Those hotels that advertise are recom- 
mended, and those hotels that do not advertise are not recom- 
mended. Even the order in which the hotels are advertised is 
carefully preserved in the recommendation, and a certain pro- 
portion is observable between the length of the advertisement 
and the warmth of the recommendation. Wherever the adver- 
tisement is particularly diffuse, Bradshaw acknowledges the depth 
of his obligation by inserting in the Guide the words “highly 
recommended,” which, in point of fact, are strictly applicable. 
Sometimes, indeed, with a laudable love of accuracy, and a fine 
contempt for needless squeamishness, the very words of the 
advertisement, with all their sumptuous expenditure of 
epithets, are copied into the Guide. But woe to the luckless 
hotel that shall not advertise. There is a certain Hotel du Rhin 
at Cologne ; it is highly recommended by the two other guide- 
books; but it fails in that appreciation of the value of advertise- 
ments which befits a well-regulated hotel: and therefore 
Bradshaw pitilessly shuts it out from the page in which its 
advertising rivals vie with each other in the radiance of Jauda- 
tory epithets. Still heavier justice is meted out to the Hotel 
Dessin at Calais. Most people who know Calais know that the 
Hotels Quillac and Dessin are very much on a par both in point 
of comfort and expense. But Quillac advertises, and Dessin 
does not, and therefore Quillac appears with the usual flourish 
of trumpets, while Dessin is coldly dismissed with the two damn- 
ing words “ more expensive.” 


Messrs. Longman’s series of “ Practical Guides,” printed at 
Leipsic, have at least the merit of conciseness and portability. 
But the authors’ only conception of the “ practical” seems to be 
a panting, breathless hurry. It is principally distinguished 
from other guide-books by the speed with which the writer 
gets over his ground, and the pace at which the ideal 
traveller is expected to perform his corresponding task. It is 
written for a race of tourists who neither eat nor sleep, nor read 
the newspapers. Orestes flying from the Erinnys, or the Man 
with the Cork Leg, are the only recorded travellers who could 
have used the ‘ Practical Guides” without a distressing feeling 
of unworthiness. The cheek of the stoutest would turn pale 
on reading the programme of unremitting toil by which the 
*“ Practical Guide” expects the traveller to master every lion in 
Paris in one day. And such as the precepts are, such is the 
style. Every sentence of it is redolent of hurry. It reads like 
the composition of a man who, as a penalty for dawdling in this 
life, had been condemned in Tartarus to be incessantly and 
vainly trying to catch a train. Its proper title should have 
been, “‘Gasps from Guide-books, by a Breathless Bagman.” 
Here is a specimen of the style. It is an anecdote thoroughly 
out of breath:—“ The earthquake of 1855 shook severely the 
houses—no more. It was the table-d’héte time in the hotels; 
they were crammed and cramming. All rushed out, except one 
man, he composedly kept his seat by the window—he was Eng- 
lish.” A message by the electric telegraph, at one shilling a score 
of words, could not rival the conciseness of this panting Guide. 
Here is the description of Rotterdam :—‘‘ On the Maas (Rhine). 
Queer old streets, houses, domestic contrivances, canals and 
citizens.” With this satisfactory description the tourist is left 
to his own reflections on Rotterdam. Possibly he may think that 
he could have made that reflection, so far as it is intelligible, for 
himself. It is hard to stamp all the citizens of Rotterdam as not 
only gueer, but old; yet our practical author's straining after 
brevity occasionally leads him into still stranger manipulations 
of the English language. In one place we are told that “the 
mountains close savagely ;” in another that a landscape is ‘“‘ Alp- 
bounded distantly ;” in a third that a “‘ museum of wax-works 
is open politely to inspection at the Baron Despine.” Civiliza- 
tion is certainly progressing when even museums become polite. 
Occasionally very peculiar ambiguities of meaning are the re- 
sult of this economy of words. One of the sights of Treves is— 
“5, Schwartzes Thor; date doubtful, massive, and of great in- 
terest.” And at Marseilles one of the hotels is—‘* Hotel des 
Empereurs, Rue Cannebiére, new proprietor, newly embellished.” 
We can certainly understand—and value—a newly-embellished 
proprietor better than we can a massive date. But we own to a 
total inability to decipher the meaning of the following descrip- 
tion of the Rhine near Oberwesel:—‘ The river narrows and 
winds into the cold, dark gorge of the Lurlei-Felsen—the rocks 
where the siren ‘ Lurley,’ the prima donna of former days, be- 
witched men by her songs. Its admirable echo is evoked by 
cannon and trumpet—influences brought much to bear upon 
on donnas of the present day.” In spite of the proverb, the 

revity here is a great deal too much for the wit. 

For what reason a press at Leipsic has been selected for the 
printing of these enterprising Guide-books it is impossible to say. 


Printing in a foreign language is always a difficult undertaking, 


and its difficulties are not mitigated by the extreme accuracy 


required for a Guide-book. Even a very cursory inspection 
has enabled us to discover many etrors of the press, which natu. 
rally detract from that unlimited confidence which a tourist 
should repose in his guide. We can hardly trust more recondite 
and doubtful figures, when we find so notorious a date as the anni- 
versary of the battle of Waterloo stated as June the 1oth. We 
fear that the characteristic hurry of the book has extended to 
the printing. There is an old adage, that it is ill spoiling a ship 
for a penn’orth of tar. A very little more expenditure of time, 
and the admission of a very few more pages of paper, would have 
entitled this Handbook to the praise which it can but imperfectly 
claim now, of being not only a very compact, but a very reliable 
and intelligible guide. 


SHELLEY MEMURIALS* 


bey nearest relations of Shelley, as we learn from the preface 
to this volume, were dissatisfied with the mode in which 
Mr. Hogg performed the task assigned him of writing the 
poet’s life. They have therefore reclaimed from him the 
apers which he was to make use of for those volumes of 
fis work which are not yet published, and the contents of 
these papers, together with a slight sketch of Shelley’s life, 
have been made into a thin volume by Lady op the 
poet’s daughter-in-law. Lady Shelley has done very well what 
she undertook todo. She has shown good judgment in not 
going diffusely over facts with which the public is familiar, and 
she has given a clear and connected account of the chief outward 
circumstances of Shelley’s life. But these Memorials have not 
much interest for those who have read the accounts of Shelley 
which have been previously published. For those accounts were 
written by friends and companions of Shelley—by writers who 
had known him personally—and had thus the vividness and the 
interest which attach to biography when there has been a tie 
during life between the writer and the person written of. Lady 
Shelley cannot, of course, command this kind of inteest. She 
only arranges and states facts as the nearest friends of Shelley 
believe they ought to be arranged and stated. We do not feel 
that we know anything more about Shelley after reading this 
volume than we did before. It was not so with Mr. Hogg’ 
volumes. They were full of absurdity, but they painted Shelley 
as he appeared in daily life, before his intellect and character 
were matured, to an intimate companion. Whatever may be the 
faults of Mr. Hogg’s book, we cannot doubt that there was in 
reality a Shelley very like the Shelley he describes. The 
curious thing is that no trace appears in his pages of another 
Shelley. We hear of eccentricities, but never of anything 
which shows mental growth. We are told how Shelley spent 
his time, but not how he advanced in poetical power. Still Mr. 
Hogg’s portrait is worth having. The same may be said even 
more strongly of Captain Medwin’s Life. He leaves a disagree- 
able impression of himself—of his vanity, and 
affectation—but he also leaves a full and favourable likeness of 
Shelley. Substantially all that is to be known about Shelley is 
to be found in Captain Medwin’s volumes. In all the accounts 
of Shelley there is a great deal passed over which will probably 
never be cleared up. Captain Medwin is perhaps the most 
communicative, but we must expect never to be able to distin- 
guish accurately between the real and the visionary part of 
Shelley’s life—between the effects of ill health and a broodin 
imagination, on the one hand, and the tribute paid to extern: 
sorrpw on the other. Probably Shelley himself could not have 
exactly described either the origin or the intensity of the de- 
Segre under which he suffered even in the happiest times of 
is second marriage. . 

These new Memorials are really not about Shelley, but 
about Mrs. Shelley, so fat as they are not mere repetitions of 
what has been published long ago. They contain several letters 
from her to female friends during her stay with her husband in 
Italy, and a series of extracts from her journal. Her writings 
have long ago established her literary reputation, but these new 
documents will confirm and add to it. They show the beauty 
and the nobleness of her character, and the depth of her affec- 
tions. It has scarcely ever happened in the history of the human 
race that a man of poetical genius has found a partner so suited 
to him and so worthy of him as Shelley found in the daughter 
of Godwin. The beauty of the language, the justness and 
depth of the thoughts which were at her command, fill us with 
astonishment. But we are obliged equally to admire her calm- 
ness and her extreme naturalness. She writes—as every human 
being who everwrote a journal must write—with a sense that she is 
in some degree working up her feelings into a presentable form, 
but she never writes in order to write well. She does not aban- 
don herself to rhapsody. We will give our readers one or two 
extracts from her journal, because there is really nothing else in 
the book to comment on. That Mary Shelley was fit to be her l:us- 
band’s wife, both in intellect and in nobleness of character, is 
the one fact which, if not established by this volume, is put in a 
stronger and a clearer light than it has ever been put in before. 

Short quotations from Mrs. Shelley’s Journal are given in the 
record of the last few years of Shelley's life; but at the end of 


* Shelley Memorials. From Authentic Sources. Edited by Lady Shelley. 
London: Smith, Elder, and Co, 1859. 
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the volume there is printed a series of extracts from the —_— 
and these extracts extend to considerable length. They are 
rincipally taken from entries made three or four months after 
helley’s death ; and even now that both she and her husband 
have long passed away, a stranger to both cannot read without 
strong emotion these eloquent chronicles of a grief deeper, and 
et more idealized, than is felt by one in a thousand of 
those who truly sorrow. We will select, as most interesting 
when taken by itself, a passage in which she speaks of the effect 
uced on her by hearing the familiar voice of Lord Byron 
spoken of as Albé) :— 

Ido not think that any person’s voice has the same power of awakening 
melancholy in me as Albe’s. I have been accustomed, when hearing it, to 
listen and to speak little; another voice, not mine, ever replied—a voice 
whose strings are broken. When Alb? ceases to speak, I expect to hear that 
other voice, and, when I hear another instead, it jars strangely with eve’ 
association. I have seen so little of Albé since our residence in Switzerland, 
and, having seen him there every day, his voice—a peculiar one—is engraved 
on my memory with other sounds and objects from which it can never dis- 
unite itself. Tiare heard Hunt in company and conversation with many 
when my own one was not there. Trelawny, perhaps, is associated in my mind 
with Edward more than with Shelley. Even our older friends, Peacock and 
Hogg, might talk together, or with others, and their voices would suggest 
no change to me. But, since incapacity and timidity always my 
mingling in the nightly conversations of Diodati, they were, as it were, 
entirely téte-d-téte between my Shelley and Albe; and thus, as I have said, 
when Albé speaks and Shelley does not answer, it is as thunder without rain 
—the form of the sun without heat or light—as any familiar object might be, 
shorn of its best attributes ; and I listen with an unspeakable melancholy that 
yet is not all pain. 

The above explains that which would otherwise be an enigma—why Alhbé, 
by his mere presence and voice, has the power of exciting such deep and 
shifting emotions within me. For my feelings have no analogy either with 
my opinion of him, or the subject of his conversation. With another I might 
talk, and not for the moment think of Shelley—at least not think of him with 
the same vividness as if I were alone; but when in company with Albé, I 
can never cease for a second to have Shelley in my heart and brain, with a 
clearness that mocks reality—interfering, even by its force, with the functions 
of life—until, if tears do not relieve me, the hysterical feeling, analogous to 
that which the murmur of the sea gives me, presses painfully upon me. 

Well, for the first time for about a month, I have been in company with 
Albé for two hours, and, coming home, I write this, so necessary is it for me 
to express in words the force of my feelings. Shelley, beloved! I look at the 
stars and at all nature, and it speaks to me of = in the clearest accents. 
Why cannot you answer me, my own one? Is the instrument so utterly 
destroyed ? P would endure ages of pain to hear one tone of your voice strike 
on my ear. 


At the end of the extracts belonging to the first few months 
of Shelley’s life there is a gap; and we pass on to a long extract, 
written fifteen years afterwards, in which Mrs. Shelley reviews 
her life, and examines her character. It was her isolation that, 
in her own opinion, had blighted her powers. She tried hard 
to cultivate herself; she studied, she wrote ; but she had been 
accustomed to the stimulating congenlontity and the tender 
guidance of Shelley, and she could not do well without it. 
** Books,” she says, “do much, but the living intercourse is the 
vital heat. Debarred from that, how have I pined and died.” 
She also seems to have suffered intensely from the persecutions 
of a set of persons who considered that she belonged to their 
party, and that she was bound to advocate their opinions. 

specially they seem to have considered they had a claim on her 
to be perpetually backing the “ Rights of Women ;” and when 
she declined, they called her worldly and cold, and looked on her 
as a traitress and a recreant. Her reasons for not writing are so 
clearly and convincingly stated, and are so instructive for those 
who think it a duty to society that they should commit to print 
every vague and crude plan of reform, that we will give them as 
they stand :— 

In the first place, with regard to ‘ the id cause’—the cause of the ad- 
vancement of freedom and knowledge, of the rights of women, &c.—I am not 
a person of opinions. I have said elsewhere that human beings differ greatly 
in this. Some have a passion for reforming the world; others do not cling 
to particular opinions. That my parents and Shelley were of the former 
class, makes me respect it. I respect such when joined to real disinterested- 
ness, toleration, and a clear understanding. My accusers, after such as these, 
spear to be mere drivellers. For myself, I earnestly desire the good and 

ightenment of my fellow-creatures, and see all, in the present course, 
tending to the same, and rejoice; but I am not for violent extremes, which 
only bring on an injurious reaction. I have never written a word in disfa- 
vour of liberalism; that I have not supported it openly in writing, arises 
from the following causes, as far as I know :— 

That I have not argumentative powers; I see things pretty clearly, but 
cannot demonstrate them. Besides, I feel the counter arguments too strongly. 
I do not feel that I could say aught to support the cause efficiently; besides 
that, on some topics (especially with regard to my own sex), I am far from 
making up my mind. believe we are sent here to educate ourselves, and 
that self-denial, and disappointment, and self-control, are a part of our edu- 
cation ; that it is not by taking away all restraining law that our improve- 
ment is to be achieved ; and, —— many things need great amendment, I 
can by no means go so far as my friends would have me. When I feel that 
I can say what will benefit my fellow-creatures, I will speak ; not before. 


As an appendix to the volume, Lady Shelley has given an Essa: 
on Christianity, written by sone and never before printed. 
We are very glad it should be published, because we rejoice to 
think we have here a proof that, in one great point at least, un- 
deniable progress has been made. Thirty years ago it would 
have been considered not merely irreligious, but almost trea- 
sonable to the British Constitution, that an essay by Shelley on 
Christianity should close a volume composed by a lady. Now it 
will excite no kind of unfavourable remark, or none except of a 
kind so contemptible as not to require notice. The Essay has also 
a value of its own. The method of argument pursued in it is 


indeed almost ludicrous. All that in the teaching of the Gospels 


seemed to Shelley to square with his philosophy of love is pane- 
gyrized as the admirable outpouring of a divine wisdom. 

that would not fit is rejected as the evident interpolation of 
bigoted biographers. It is needless to say that this sort of 
criticism is quite out of date now; and as an interpretation of 
facts this Essay is worthless. But it is valuable because it 
tends to put religious topics in a new shape. The curse of a 
successful religion is conventionalism ; and when a man of genius, 
and honesty, and love for what he thinks right, rejects the con- 
ventionalism, with all that is good in it as well as all that is bad, 
he is almost sure to invest familiar things with a freshness and a 
meaning that we have not found in them before. The Essay 
probably belongs to the last period of Shelley’s life, and is sin- 
gularly temperate and inoffensive in language; and the beauty 
of style and feeling with which it abounds will make it acceptable 
to many who will never for a moment be persuaded by its 
reasoning. 


DEAN TRENCH’S SELECT GLOSSARY.* 


Ww: are always well pleased to see another of those small 

volumes whose look, at the first glimpse, pronounces them 
to be something new from the pen of Dean Trench. The Dean 
fills a position of his own in English literature—a position both 
highly honourable and highly useful. He is a first-rate English 
scholar. By this we mean that he has in a high degree that sort 
of knowledge of English which a good Greek scholar has of the 
language of ancient Greece. Such a scholar need not be a pro- 
found philologer. We do not think Dean Trench is one. When 
he attempts the higher philology he often shows that it is not 
exactly his forte. But he displays a wonderful knowledge of 
English literature of every age and of every kind since the 
English language assumed anything like its present form. And 
he has not only read the books, but he has thought about the 
language. He has marked every change in usage which has 
taken place in the course of successive centuries. And a similar 
knowledge of other languages, both ancient and modern, supplies 
him with abundant stores for etymology and analogy. Scholar- 
ship of this kind, if something different from scientific philology, 
is yet more different from a mere empirical knowledge of 
a spoken language, or even from that heavy kind of scholar- 
ship which cannot get beyond an occasional emendation in the 
text of a particular author. In this department of his own Dean 
Trench stands quite unrivalled. And his power of communi- 
cating knowledge is fully equal to the value of the knowledge 
which he has gathered together. His works are always no less 
pleasant than profitable. If they have any fault, it is an over 
tendency to moralizing. The Dean is rather too fond of finding 
a moral lesson in the changes of meaning in words at different 
times. This is a sort of thing of which one may easily have too 
much, and which moreover often leads the writer into needless 
subtleties. 

Dean Trench thinks that, as the number of those who receive 
a classical education is diminishing—at any rate proportionably 
diminishing—a substitute must be sought in the more accurate 
study of our own tongue. We suppose the Dean is speaking of 
those who learn no language at all but their own. Otherwise, 
though no tongue can ever fully supply the place of Greek, yet 
much would be gained if modern foreign languages were better 
taught than they commonly are. A man who has learned German 
and French has the means, if he chooses to use them, of gaining con- 
siderable insight into the history of English. German especially, 
as an original language with a real grammar, might be so taught 
as, in some slight degree, to serve as a substitute for Greek, 
But foreign languages are commonly taught in such a wretched 
empirical way as to supply no mental discipline whatever. Ger- 
mans learn English, and Englishmen learn German, without the 
faintest notion of the real analogies and differences between the 
two languages. * For instance, that certain letters in one language 
answer, as an almost invariable rule, to certain letters in the 
other, is a piece of knowledge not vouchsafed to one learner in 
a hundred. We speak especially of German, as an original 
language, and one cognate with our own. As for the 
French tongue, its history is one of the most curious things in 
the whole history of language, but one who has not learned 
Latin can hardly learn French in any but an empirical way. 
But as the Dean introduces, in his present book, less reference 
than usual to foreign languages, whether ancient or modern, we 
suppose he wishes to show how great materials for thought and 
mental discipline are supplied by the existing English tongue 
only. For the same reason it is, doubtless, that he does not 
carry his present inquiry further back than to the times when 
English first began to assume its present shape. We do not 
think he quotes any writer earlier than Wickliffe. English of 
an earlier date is, in fact, a matter of philology rather than of 
scholarship. Historically the same speech, it is practically 
another tongue. 

The Dean's present book consists of specimens of English words 
which have danaed their meaning—supported, of course, by 
uotations showing the meanings which have gone out of use. 

e does not put it forth as exhaustive, but merely as a selection 
* A Select Glossary of English Words used formerly in different senses 
m A, ogg Richard Chenevix Trench, D.D. London: J. W. 
Packer 1859. 
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which may lead others to carry on the study for themselves. 
He tells us in his preface— 

My mgr being rather to arouse curiosity than fully to gratify it, to 
lead others themselves to take note of changes and to account for them, 
rather than to take altogether this pleasant labour out of their hands, and to 
do for them what they could more profitably do for themselves, I have 
consciously left much of the work undone, even as unconsciously, no doubt, I 
have left a great deal more. At the same time, it has not been mere caprice 
which has induced the particular selection of words which has been actually 
made. Various motives, but in almost every case such as I could give ac- 
count of to myself, have ruled this selection. Sometimes the past use of a 
word has been noted and compared with the present as usefully naga ier 
mind in tracing minute differences and fine distinctions: or, again, as helpful 
to the understanding of our earlier authors, and likely to deliver the readers 
of them from misapprehensions into which they might very easily fall; or 
once more, as opening out a curious chapter in the history of manners, or as 
involving some interesting piece of history, or some singular superstition: or 
again, as witnessing for the good or for the evil which have been unconsciously 
at work in the minds and hearts of those who insensibly have modified in 
part or changed altogether the meaning of some word; or, lastly, or more 
zenerally, as illustrating well under one aspect or another those permanent 
aws which are everywhere affecting and modifying human speech. 


Words change their meaning in various ways. Sometimes 
they change in an imperceptible kind of way which it would not 
be easy to explain, any more than we can explain why pronuncia- 
tion alters—why, of two kindred tongues starting from the same 
point, one keeps one sound and one another, why one retains a 
word in one sense and another ina quite different one. ‘‘ Knecht” 
and “ Knight” are originally the same in sound and in meaning, 
and it is easy to trace the steps by which they reached their pre- 
sent diversity ; but it is not so easy to give the why or the where- 
fore of each stage of the process. Changes like these are part of 
the philological history of several languages. They take place, 
as we may say, naturally, though in different directions. Some 
words get u wider, some get a narrower meaning—some rise in the 
world, others fall. Quite another class are the foreign imported 
words, of which the last two centuries have given us somany. Of 
these, many were really wanted, others are mere affectation. For 
abstract and technical words of all sorts we must draw upon other 
languages. One of the most lasting and one of the worst results 
of the Norman Conquest has been that we can no longer freely 
create and compound words in our own tongue, like our fellow- 
Teutons on the Continent. But besides these necessary evils, 
heaps of French and Latin words, or what would fain be taken 
for French and Latin words, have been poured in upon us with- 
out the slightest need. The language of Sir Thomas Browne 
and the language of a modern penny-a-liner can neither of them be 
called Teutonic ; each writes in a Romance dialect of his own mak- 
ing. It is some little comfort to see that words of both these kinds 
almost always lose their meaning. They come in originally as 
technical or quasi-technical terms, and scholars are content to 
use them in their right places. Then those who are not scholars 
seize upon them because they do not know their meaning, and 
therefore think them finer than those words whose meanings 
they do know. “ Individual,” according to Johnson, is an ad- 
jective. He knows nothing of it as a substantive; but its 
substantive use often supplies a real need when we want to 
speak in a marked way of a single person as opposed to a corpo- 
ration or a commonwealth. But “ individual” has five syllables, 
while “man” has only one ; therefore, hundreds of talkers and 
writers speak of an ‘‘ individual,” when no real special opposition 

. is thought of, and when they simply mean a “man.” “ Party” 
is a good word enough when we are talking of a lawsuit, or of 
anything which an easy metaphor can regard as such. But 
“‘ party” is used by a vast number of Englishmen simply as the 
translation of homo. ‘ Party,” luckily, is still a vulgarism, but 
honourable and right honourable persons talk about “ indi- 
viduals.” ‘“ Residence” is a word good enough in a sort of tech- 
nical and official sense. A clergyman “ resides” on his living. The 
Cabinet Minister has an official “ residence” in Downing-street. 
But we suppose that half our newspaper writers, if called on to 
make a German re would translate ‘“ Haus” by “ resi- 
dence,” and ‘“‘wohnen” by “to reside.” Nothing is enough 
for an individual, but some things may be sufficient. The 
individual never speaks ofa thing, he always alludes to it. He 
is never drunk, but he is sometimes inebriated. He is never 
naked, but he is sometimes in a state of nudity. He is the owner 
of nothing, but he may be a proprietor to any amount. He 
would not confess to being poor, but he may have only limited 
means, or he may find himself in reduced circumstances. He is 
never a tradesman or a farmer, but he is often engaged in com- 
mercial or agricultural pursuits. He never asks for anything, 
he always inquires. If he goes to an inn he never wants a room, 
but he often requires an apartment. Finally, a man may either 
live near London or else far from it, but an individual either 
resides at a distance from the metropolis, or else in its immediate 
vicinity. 

Slang of this sort Dean Trench seems to have thought beneath 
him to speak of. But it is an evil especially to be struggled 
against with the class whom the Dean wishes particularly to 
benefit. A real scholar will, ceteris paribus, prefer a Teutonic 
word to a Latin one; and when a Latin word is really wanted, 
he will use it in its right place and in its right meaning. The 
half-educated man will use the Latin word by choice, because he 
thinks it finer, and of course he will often use it when it is not 
wanted, and use it in a wrong sense. 

We must now give a few specimens of the instances selected 
by the Dean. Among them we will pick out one or two illus- 


trating the vein of over-moralizing which we mentioned 
above :— 


MiscrEant. A settled conviction that to believe wrongly is the way to 
live wrongly, has caused that in all languages words which originally did 
but indicate the first have gradually acquired a meaning of the second, 
There is no more illustrious example of this than “ miscreant,” which now 
charges him to whom it is applied, not with religious error, but with extreme 
en depravity ; while yet, according to its etymology, it did but mean at 
the first misbeliever, onl as such would have been as freely applied to the 
morally most blameless of these as to the vilest and the worst. In the quo. 
tation from Shakspeare, York means to charge the Maid of Orleans as a 
dealer in unlawful charms, with apostacy from the Christian faith, according 
to the low and unworthy estimate of her character, above which even Shak- 
speare himself has not risen. ‘“ We are not therefore ashamed of the Gospel 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, because miscreants in scorn have upbraided us 
that the highest of our wisdom is, Believe.’— HookeEr, Ecclesiastical 
Polity, 1. v. 

Curse, miscreant, when thou comest to the stake-—SHaKsPEARE. 1 Henry 
VI., act 5, se. 2. 

The consort and principal servants of Soliman had been honourably restored 
without ransom; and the Emperor’s generosity to the miscreant was inter- 
preted as treason to the Christian cause.—G1BBON, the Decline and Fall of 
the Roman Empire, c. 58. 

MEASLES. This has only been by later use restrained to one kind of 
spotted sickness; but “meazel” (it is spelt in innumerable ways) was once 
leprosy, or more often the leper himself, and the disease “meselry.” 

Forsothe he was a stronge man and riche, but mesell.— 4 Kings, v. 1. 
Wicuir. 

In this same year the mysseles thorowouto Cristendom were slaundered 
that thei had mad covenaunt with Sarasenes for to poison all Christen men.— 
CapGraveE, Chronicle of Englande, p. 186. 

He (Pope Deodatus) kissed a mysel, and sodeynly the mysel was whole.— 
Id. Ib. p. 95. 

Beastiiness. We translate (Cor. xv. 44,) “a natural body ;” 
some have regretted that it was not rendered “an animal body.” This is 
exactly what Wiclif meant when he translated the “corpus animale,” which 
he found in his Vulgate, “a beastly body.” The word had then no ethical 
colouring; nor, when it first acquired such, had it exactly that which it now 

ossesses. 
: It is sowen a beestli bodi; it shall rise a spiritual bodi—1 Cor. xv. 44. 

Where should they have made head with the whole army upon the Par- 
thians, they sent him aid by small companies, and when they were slain they 
sent him others also. So that by their beastliness and lack of consideration 
they had like to have made all the army fly—Nortu, Plutarch’s Lives, 
p- 769. 

Dean Trench several times quotes Capgrave’s Chronicle of 
England. It is a pity he did not include the word “ Saracen ”— 
he has “Turk” in his Select Glossary—as he might thus have 
explained to the editor and translator of Capgrave how Henry 
of Lancaster came to fall in with that particular kind of mis- 
creant, not only on the banks of the Jordan, but also on those of 
the Niemen and the Dwina. 


KENTISH ARCHXOLOGY.* 


A= G the pleasanter ways of spending a summer's day, 
the meetings of local antiquarian societies deserve to hold a 
high place. The weather (we will assume) is favourable—with 
asun bright, warm, and cheerful, yet not oppressively hot or 
glaring. You go in company with friends; you mect a multi- 
tude of other friends—some of them, perhaps, from a distance, 
people who seldom fall in your way, and are always welcome 
when they do; you are almost sure to make some desirable ad- 
dition to your acquaintance, and to see strangers who are worth 
seeing. ‘The ladies are all in their best humour, spirits, and 
looks, and in their prettiest morning attire; and, in addition to 
the company, there are the sights for the sake of which they 
profess to be drawn together—the grand old minster, the stern 
castle, the graceful abbey-ruins, the mysterious pre-historic 
masses of shapeless stone—with scholars and antiquaries of 
note to discourse on them, instead of ignorant old women or 
conceited vergers. Then comes the dinner, with its speeches—all 
of them good-humoured, agreeable, and above the average of 
provincial oratory, while some may perhaps be really admirable. 
And, even if there be nothing further for the evening, you go 
home, tired, perhaps, but highly satisfied, to dream of Romans 
and Britons, and abbots and medizval barons, mixed up in 
strange combinations with the people and the adventures of the 
day which is a over, and to wish that next year’s anniversary 
may be equally delightful. True it is, that there may be some 
drawbacks to the entireness of your enjoyment—the reading of 
papers being the most usual, the most plausible, and the most 
formidable. But, if you are a person of any skill, you may 
surely devise some means of escaping from the papers, unless 
you happen to be the unfortunate President or Secretary of the 
Society; and even Presidents and Secretaries may find some 
more interesting employment for their thoughts, while they seem 
to be attending to the tedious paragraphs which the respectable 
authors are dolefully droning out. 

Much after the fashion which we have described did the 
members of the “‘ Kent Archeological Association” enjoy them- 
selves on their first meeting, which took place at Canterbury a 
year ago. The concourse was large and brilliant, and the reading 
of papers was judiciously cut short. Professor Stanley was 
there to shed over the noble Cathedral the light of his learned 
and graceful illustration. The history and architecture of the 
great abbey of St. Augustine found their fittest possible ex- 
ponent in the accomplished second founder of the house, Mr. 


* Archaologia Cantiana ; being the Transactions of the Kent Archeo- 
logical Society. Vol.I. London, 1858. 
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Beresford Hope. Thelittle church of St. Martin, interesting as 
a building, and far more so as a historical monument, was exhi- 
bited by the rector, a good man who had set on foot its resto- 
ration, and who has since passed away amid unusually wide and 
deep regret. After this, the other remarkable antiquities of 
the city divided the attention of the archeologists with a Cathe- 
dral service, at which the music was ‘“‘ selected from the works 
of Kentish composers.” Then followed the dinner, where, 
although the food was scanty, the drink sorry, the clatter deafen- 
ing, and the attendance next to none, the guests were disposed 
to take everything well, and the speeches were remarkably good. 
The evening was agreeably finished by such of the visitors as 
were able to remain, in the spacious rooms and garden which were 
thrown open to them by the kindness of the Dean. 

All this, it may be said, is mere playing at archeology ; and 
we do not deny that it is so. Yet it is a very pretty and harm- 
less sort of play ; and such meetings, however ightly the study 
may be taken up by the great mass of ladies and gentlemen who 
attend them, must really have the effect of spreading such an 
amount of knowledge as will at least be enough to prevent an 
outrageous acts of Vandalism against ancient monuments. We 
may, for instance, make very sure that, if the Kent Archeo- 
logical Association had existed a hundred years ago, Canterbur 
would now have her six city gates, instead of the one whic 
alone remains—that, if it had existed fifty years ago, the great 
tower of St. Augustine’s would still be standing—that, if such a 
body had existed, no idea would ever have been seriously enter- 
tained of demolishing the pharos of Dover or the massive keep 
of Rochester. No Fame of Sandwich or Maidstone, no Dean 
of Canterbury or Rochester, no noble or squirely owner of some 
fine old castle or abbey—nay, we might almost say, no church- 
warden or parish vestry, or Government Board—will henceforth 
perpetrate such atrocities in the destruction or reparation of 
the venerable buildings which are under their care as those 
which were perpetrated by their predecessors in mere well- 
meaning, ignorant simplicity. It is, indeed, rather surprising 
that the men of a county so remarkable in English history as 
Kent, and so full of archwological interest—a county, too, which 
among its worthies has to boast of such eminent antiquaries as 
Sir Jobn Marsham and Sir Roger Twysden—as Somner, and 
Batteley, and Bryan Faussett, and Hasted, and Streatfield— 
should not before this time have formed a society of this kind. But 
let us rejoice that—thanks chiefly to the exertions of the inde- 
fatigable secretary, the Rev. Lambert Larking—the Archeological 
Association is at Jength founded, and in such a manner that we 
need not apprehend its failure. And here, in addition to the 
pleasant holiday of which we have been hitherto speaking, we are 
presented with a substantial result of its foundation in the first 
volume of an Arche@ologia Cantiana, a volume so handsome that 
we are quite unable to understand how it (if there were nothing 
else) can be afforded for the half-guinea subscription. Here, the 
papers which, when read at a meeting, diffuse a general gloom, with 
an alarming contagion of yawning, are in their right place. They 
do not hinder any livelier occupation, and the authors, instead of 
being execrated as a set of bores, conspiring to spoil the society’s 
enjoyment of play, will be duly honoured as its workers, as those 
who promote its highest and truest objects. Every reader ma 
take just so much as has an interest for him, may study this with 
such attention as it is impossible to bestow while listening to a 
public reading, and may skip the rest; and, while it is hardly 
to be expected that any appetite should be so omnivorous as to 
have a relish for all the contents, everybody, we should suppose, 
will find something or other to his taste. 

The motto is “ Cant-wara meg’ ;” and, as it is not every 
one who can interpret Anglo-Saxon, we must quote Dr. Bos- 
worth’s explanation, which certainly gives a rather alarming 
notion of the pregnant significance of that language :— 

“ Cant-wara meg” does not merely mean the tribe, people, district, 
or county of Kent, or of Kentish men; but wara denotes Kent-dwellers, 
those who inhabit, those who are bound together, who dwell in all their 
domestic comforts as husbands ; for “ware” is allied to “wer,” a man, a 
husband. 

“Meg” has a still more extensive ing; it denotes a tribe, people, 
the locality of a tribe, district, province ; what has influence or power— 
originates or increases, as woman; from “meg,” a woman; “magan,” to 
be able, to prevail. Hence, “Cant-wara megs” may be paraphrased, and 
may include, whatever has been done by men, husbands of Kent, spellbound 
to the district, and influenced by the noble deeds and the great works of an- 
tiquity, by the gentle and all-persuasive power of woman.” 


This is pretty well; but it is nothing to the “ Introduction” 
to which it is — and which is (to speak plainly) a mon- 
strous piece of bombastic nonsense, so furiously Kentish in its 
tone as to suggest the suspicion that it must be the work of 
some foreigner to the county, attempting to “ throw himself 
into ” the exclusive spirit with which the men of Kent are some- 
times, and perhaps not altogether unjustly, charged. 

Passing over this somewhat unhappy opening, we come to 
reports of the Inaugural Meeting at Maidstone, and of the Can- 
terbury gathering which we have already commemorated. Next 
follows a short letter from Professor Stanley to the Secretary, 
enforcing some of the chief reasons why the archeology of Kent 
should be especially cultivated. And then the book proper 
begins. Among the most interesting contents are some letters of 
Archbishop Warham from the State Paper Office. The grim 
old primate comes out very amusingly. e is full of troubles. 
The state of religion alarms him, although he finds great conso- 
' lation, not only for England, but for all Christendom, in the firm 


Catholic orthodoxy of Henry VIII.—* Quod Deus talem tam 
pium, tam sanctum, tamque catholicum principem qualis seri- 
nissima Regia Majestas sit, hac tempestate nobis adversus 
damnatissimos ecclesiew hostes atque hereticos, quasi e 
missum concesserit.” His sce is burdened with exactions of all 
kinds ; and, in short, he gives us the idea that the archbishopric 
must be one of the most undesirable of places. But the great 
feature of the whole is his jealousy of Wolsey, and the 
testiness with which he peremptorily refuses to let Cardinal 
Campeggio have the use of his litter farther than from 
Dover to Canterbury — apparently because it was Wolse 

who had asked him to lend it—is a delightful little morsel. 
Among the other papers we may mention one on _ the 
“Collar of SS,” by Mr. Foss; one on Casar’s landing- 
place, by Mr. Hussey, who, in opposition both to the 
vulgar opinion and to the Pevensey theory of the Astronomer 
Royal, shows reasons for placing it near St. Leonard’s; a 
very agreeable essay by Mr. Blencowe, which will probably 
have the effect of sending many visitors to “Cowden and its neigh- 
bourhood” during the long vacation ; and an elaborate discussion 
about ‘‘ Roman Maidstone,” by the Rev. Beale Poste, who seems 
to be a true disciple of the Rev. Dr. Dryasdust. The Secretary’s 
own contributions are numerous—consisting chiefly of ancient 
documents which he has discovered, and has illustrated with 
knowledge, modesty, and good taste. Among these, the most 
remarkable is a portion of the Diary of Sir Roger Twysden, 
showing how this learned and excellent man—no servile parti- 
san of the Crown, but a true constitutional Loyalist—was handled 
by the Parliament of 1641 for signing the Kentish petition. 
On the whole, the volume—although some of the usual defects 
of a first volume may perhaps be observed in it—does great credit 
to the Association, and justifies the hope that much ofa very valu- 
able kind may hereafter be produced & the labour of the mem- 


bers, and drawn forth from the ample stores of manuscript docu-° 


ments which are known to exist within the county. And we 
heartily wish that the third and fourth of August, 1859, may 
be as agreeably spent at Rochester as the thirtieth of July, 
1858, was spent at Canterbury. 


PHYSIOLOGY AS EDUCATION.* 


M*Y has never needed any sermons on the text “ Take care 
of thyself.” He has always had a persuasive monitor within 
ready enough with eloquent counsel on that topic. But that 
he should learn some of the elementary conditions of life, so as 
properly to take care of himself—that he should learn such 
general facts about his own body and its relations to the external 
world as may prevent his endangering his existence through 
careless ignorance—this is an idea which is only dawning on the 
public mind. There has been a general disposition to trust that 
‘all would go well ;” and when all went very far from well, the 
physician, or the patent medicine, was put in requisition. The 
stable-door was left open in ignorance of the liability of horses to 
be stolen under such circumstances; the horse was missed, the 
police were called in, and, by dint of money, the horse was found— 
ornot found. A suggestion as to locking the stable-door by way of 
ot sae was finally adopted. It did not prevent horses from 
ing stolen, but it considerably limited the number lost. The 
sanitary reformers of the present day, aided by the physiologists, 
are doing their best to urge upon the public the necessity of some 
knowledge of the ool facts of life becoming a part of every 
man’s education. 

It is not necessary to be a physician in order to understand 
these cardinal facts, any more than it is necessary to be a 
botanist to know that nightshade is poisonous. A man would 
justly be considered dangerously ignorant who was not per- 
ae aware that arsenic is a poison, if taken in any but very 
small doses; but there are thousands of “ well-informed” men, 
some of them holding very responsible situations, who are 
in precisely that state of ignorance respecting a poison far more 
common, and quite as destructive as arsenic—we mean carbonic 
acid gas—which is breathed forth incessantly by animals, and 
which, when not suffered to escape into the atmosphere, but 
allowed to accumulate in the ill-ventilated room, causes languor, 
disease, or violent death, according to the amount present in the 
air. A few years ago, the deck passengers of the Londonderry 
steamer were ordered by the captain to go below, because the 
weather was stormy. Tova they went into the cabin; and to 
keep them sheltered from the storm, the captain closed the 
hatches. Had this well-meaning man been less culpably igno- 
rant, he would have known that the worst rain and hail of the 
worst of storms would be harmless compared with the poisonous 
atmosphere which these men must breathe and breathe over 
again in that close cabin. But he had never been taught that 
elementary fact. The cabin was kept closed, and before morning 
seventy out of the hundred-and-fifty passengers were corpses ! 

This single example is enough to show that Physiology should 
form a ge of general education. Every person holding a re- 
sponsible situation, having others under his command, and having 

e arrangement of external conditions of food, dwelling, &c., 
ought to possess an elementary knowledge of the laws of our 
organization. He need not vex himself with scientific problems. 
He may let discussions on free cell-formation, or the metamor- 
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phosis of tissue, pass byhim like the idle wind. He may altogether 
ignore “connective corpuscles.” But he should be called upon 
to prove himself acquainted with all those elementary laws which 
in daily life he will constantly have to bear in mind. 

Especially desirable is it that the mothers of England should 
make themselves acquainted with these elementary facts; and 
they can do so without any sacrifice of their delicacy, and without 
any previous training. They may learn animal physiology as well 
as they learn vegetable physiology. The study is not much more 
difficult, and is quite as interesting, while it is ten thousand times 
more important tothem. Let us reflect for a moment on the perils 
of infancy—perils almost exclusively those of bad management, for 
the ordinary diseases of childhood are only fatal because the general 
health is enfeebled. About a century ago, such was the state of 
the London workhouses that twenty-three out of every twenty- 
four infants died in their first year. This was allowed to go on 
for alongwhile. At length Parliament interfered ; anew system 
of management was adopted, and the proportion of deaths was 
speedily reduced from 2600 to 450 in a year. 

It is a wonderful thing to 5 a nurse or a mother-in-law 
talk physiology, and propose treatment founded on that physio- 
logy. Were it not so pitiable it would be unpayable amusement. 
But, unhappily, to this nurse or mother-in-law our wives and 
children are confided. How they escape is a mystery only less 
than how men return from a forlorn hope. Nature is kind, and 
bears a deal of ill-usage. 

The work before us undertakes to furnish a text-book :— 

The issue of the present volume may be considered as an attempt to supply 
what the author has long considered to be a deficiency in the literature of 
this country,—that, namely, of an Educational Treatise on Animal Physiology, 
which should at the same time communicate to its readers the facts of greatest 
importance as regards their practical bearing, and present these in such a 
form as to place the learner in possession of the essential principles of 

Dr. Carpenter has achieved a reputation as an industrious 
compiler, and his works have been widely circulated. The same 
success will no doubt attend this new edition of his Animal 
Physiology with that portion of the public which has not already 
purchased his larger works. If the present book is not precisely 
the thing required, it is at any rate free from one serious defect 
too common insuchattempts—the defect of imperfect acquaintance 
with the existing state of science; and although a critical reader 
will observe here and there opinions which may be said to be 
now banished from the works of the latest and most eminent 
authorities, these are on points of little importance to the public. 
The only fault of much importance upon which we should be 
disposed to insist is that the book is much too technical for the 
general reader, and not elaborate enough for the student. Some- 
thing of this lies in Dr. Carpenter's not having had distinctly 
present to his mind the kind of audience he was addressing ; and 
something also is owing to his unfortunate style—a style which 
at all times makes his works laborious reading. After making 
all deductions, however, we must still say that this book contains 
a very able and useful summary, of physiological knowledge. 

There are three hundred and twenty-six woodcuts, which will 
be found of great assistance to the reader. These have 
already appeared in the celebrated Zoologie of Milne-Edwards, 
which, indeed, avowedly forms the groundwork of the present 
work. Dr. Carpenter has not, however, translated Milne- 
Edwards, but made such alterations and additions to the French 
original as he deemed advisable, transferring materials from his 
other works for this purpose. There may be some doubt whether 
a translation would not have better served the wants of the 
public, for Milne-Edwards, a master of his science, is a master 
of the art of popular exposition ; but Dr. Carpenter has thought 
otherwise, and was at perfect liberty to act upon his thought. 

The book opens with a chapter on the Vital Operations of 
Animals and the Instruments by which they are performed, and 
a brief account of the chemical constituents and structure of the 
tissues of the body. These are somewhat meagre for the student, 
copecteliy the last section, and quite superfluous for the public. 
A second chapter embraces an abridgment of Milne-Edwards’s 
General View of the Animal Kingdom. The third chapter is on 
the Nature and Sources of Animal Food. This is succeeded by 
chapterson Digestion, the Circulation, Respiration, and Secretion— 
the best in the book. We have then a brief and unsatisfactory 
review of the nutritive operations and the formation of the tissues; 
and an interesting chapter on the Evolution of Light, Heat, and 
Electricity by Animals. Chapter X. sketches the Functions of 
the Nervous Sytem, which is followed by chapters on the Senses, 
on Animal Motion, and on Instinct, all full of interesting matter ; 
and not less interesting is the final chapter on Reproduction. 

From this brief indication of the subjects treated, the reader 
will be able to form a notion of the scope of the work ; and if 
we cannot absolutely say that it supplies the deficiency which 
Dr. Carpenter has long noted in our literature, we can honestly 
say that it is a book likely to be very useful. We have endea- 
youred to indicate the kind of merit which the book possesses, 
and the kind of readers on whose attention it has a claim. 


SUFFOLK SURNAMES.* 
JE think we are paying this book no small compliment in 
saying that we opened it and turned over more than one 
leaf in the full belief that the volume was printed in London, and 
that by “ Suffolk” was to be understood the southern portion of 
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East Anglia. The book is, however, published at Boston, U.S., 
and “ Suffolk” is Suffolk County, Massachusetts, comprising the 
city of Boston and its immediate neighbourhood. e do not 
remember to have ever seen an American book of which the 
paper and printing were so excellent. 

he origin and derivation of surnames is always a curious 
subject. It is one which is at once replete with philological 
interest, and sure to produce something to excite amusement, 
The etymologies are full of instruction as to language and 
manners, while the corruptions are so ludicrous, the juxtaposi- 
tions so grotesque, that any considerable list of names is sure to 
be of itself a sufficient Joe Miller. Moreover, the study of sur- 
names often supplies some curious contributions to moral 
philosophy; at any rate, it exhibits frail humanity in some 
curious aspects. By how many subtle shifts does the bearer of 
any plebeian-sounding name endeavour to escape the literal and 
grammatical sense of his patronymic! How he catches at any 
accidental variety of spelling to separate himself from the vulgar 
herd. Every one ought to know that two centuries back idem 
sonans was the prevalent rule. Each man spelled his name with 
any combination of letters which produced the requisite sound. 
But how dangerous to hint to Mr. Smythe—how much more 
dangerous to hint to an East-Saxon Smijth—that he really differs 
in nothing from plain John Smith, whose ancestors worked at 
the anvil! How perilous it is to have correspondents whose 
eponymous patriarch bore the name of Philip, when you are sure 
to make a deadly enemy if you put in an 7 ora p too much or 
too little! What would have been the fate of the man who 
should have hinted at any connexion between “the Hon. Sir 
Richard Broun, Chief of the House of Broun, and descended 
from the ancient Counts of Poitou,” and the more celebrated 
Mr. Brown, who took the tour in company with Messrs. Jones 
and Robinson? We have heard of Litles who bore the motto 
Multum in Parvo, but who would have perished rather than 
allow a second ¢ to have identified them with the pseudonym of 
Thomas Moore. We have heard of Dixons who abjured all con- 
nexion with the ancestral Dick—who might nevertheless have 
been Dick Whittington, or Richard King of the Romans—and 
who preferred rather to believe that their forefathers were inha- 
bitants of Dijon ; the connexion between Spain and Burgundy, 
and the Spanish identity of x and 7 easily accounting for the 
slight change in the spelling of the name. 

But curious as are English surnames, American surnames are 
more curious still. The strange colluvies gentium of the Western 
continent, the mispronunciations of every language by the 
speakers of every other language, have produced a set of desig- 
nations which fairly beat the Old World: hollow. To work these 
out scientifically would be less valuable philologically than to do 
the same with English names, because the corruptions are of 
more recent origin. But for that very reason it would be still 
more amusing. And, indeed, we have not seen many volumes 
more amusing than this of Mr. Bowditch. Open it anywhere at 
random, and you are sure to light upon something grotesque. 
Indeed, Mr. Bowditch has sacrificed too much to this aspect of 
his subject. He is clearly capable of treating it far more scien- 
tifically than he has done. He himself confesses, in his con- 
cluding remarks, that in classifying names he has “sometimes 
regarded their apparent rather than their actual derivations and 
original meanings. In some instances,” he continues, “as I well 
know, my analogies have been more fanciful than real.” That 
is to say, in order to produce a grotesque juxtaposition, Mr. 
Bowditch has frequently given etymologies which he knows to 
be inaccurate. He exhibits in various places sufficient knowledge 
of French, German, and even Welsh, to show that it is quite 
wilfully that he often passes by real derivations in those languages 
for facetious ones in English. Sometimes, indeed, his conscience 
seems to smite him, int he puts the true derivation in a note. 
Again, his book loses its local value by not being confined to 
“ Suffolk Surnames.” It was originally collected from the names 
occurring in official lists and documents in the city of Boston; 
Mr. Bowditch has, however, extended his plan by inserti 
various names found in various lists from other parts of the Unite 
States as well as from England. These two causes prevent the 
book from claiming a place on the shelf, either of philology or of 
local antiquities. It is, however, a singularly amusing volume, 
and every collection of names has its value for those who wish to 
treat the subject in that scientific manner which Mr. Bowditch 
clearly could have done, but has not. 

The following is perhaps as curious a specimen as any of the 
odd scraps which Mer. Bowditch accumulates, though it will be 
at once seen, and doubtless is seen by Mr. Bowditch himself, 
that some of his derivations are merely apparent :— 

The sexes are confused in the names of Mr. Maddam, Mr. Bloomer, 
Mr. Phillis, Mr. Cornelia, Mr. Allice, and Mr. Allis (1679); Mr. Annis, 
Mr. Cato, Mr. Hagar, Mr. Isbell, Mr. Patter, Mr. Pepe, Mr. Hannah, 
Mr. Hannahs, Mr. Ellen (1664), Mr. Ellens (1665) Mr. Lilly, Mr. Beckey, 
Mr. Lucy, Mr. Lucey, Mr. Maggi, Mr. Elsic (1672), Mr. Marian, Mr. Maude, 
Mr. Mercy, Mr. Nell, Mr. Nance, Mr. Rachel, Mr. Ruth (Mrs. Boaze), 
Mr. Rooth, Mr. Jenney, Mr. Bessie, Mr. Shea, Mr. Leddy, Mr. Liddy, 
Mr. Liset, Mr. Leuise, Mr. Nunn, Mr. Dame, Mr. Virgin, Mr. Bride, 
Mr. Widdowes, Mr. Maress, and Miss Monks. Mr, Eve is mentioned in 
the Boston newspapers, but is not a dealer in fruit... .. Mr. John Augusta 
lives in New York, where we also find Mr. Dolly, Mr. Cara, Mr. Sa 
Mr. Honnora,. Mr. Frances, Mr. Leah, Mr. Sues, Mr. . . +.» Mr. Moll, 
Mr. Mollison, Mr. Mollman, Mr. Megson, Mrs. Male, Mrs, Males, Mr. Shee, 
Mr. Sally, and Mrs. Billy..... . Henrietta lives at, Norw Conn,, 
Mr. Dolley, at Yarmouth, Me... .. Mr. Bess, of On failed 
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(L. 710 f. 254). .. . . Mariana ranks high among Spanish historians. Hon. 
Justice Hellen, of Dublia, was a subscriber to the Macklin Bible... .. 
Mr. Crone, of Aurora, failed in 1857. Mr. Queen, of the Marine Corps, in 
1849 was doubtless a good republican. This name is also found in New 
York. The “lovely Thais” is also represented. Mr. Wimen, of that city, 
seems to embody thé whole sex. On the other hand, the distinguished 
astronomer, Dr. Maskyline, seems to abjure them altogether. 

These female names borne as surnames would of course arise in 
two opposite cases, when the rank of the mother greatly exceeded 
that of the father, and when the father was altogether unknown. 
Svend Estrittson and Henry Fitz-Empress are types of the one 
class—the Bettses, Ansons, and Nansons of ordinary life are 
specimens of the other. 

To Mr. Bowditch’s collections we cannot help adding a few 
flowers of our own gathering. He has perenne te added effect 
to his surnames by the juxtaposition of grotesque Christian names. 
What will our readers say when they are told that they are them- 
selves contemporary with Maher-shalal-hash-baz Farthing, and 
with Joseph-of-Arimathwa Rowley Hickling? In turning over 
the Register of a Welsh parish church we found the banns of 
John Lay and Gwenllian Priest—typifying, doubtless, the 
union of Church and State in a way that ought to have edified 
schismatical neighbours. We remember a Mr. Sanctuary being 
inadvertently addressed by a friend as Tabernacle. A less 
amusing subject, but one quite as valuable historically, would 
be a history of Christian names. When and whence did 
such and such names come into such and such countries? When 
did the practice of double names originate? When did that of 
using surnames as Christian names? How came our forefathers 
before the Conquest by a set of names so totally different from 
the other Teutonic nations, so that we woe | hardly find an 
English William or anon-English Edward? Why especially did 
they eschew those scriptural names of which the Seaue were 
so fond? The West-Saxon royal line never produced a John or 
a Thomas, while they abounded among the Plantagenets. The 
gredust creeping in of these scriptural names is especially curious. 

n the West, the choice is chiefly confined to the New Testament, 
though Adam and Elias were certainly popular. But no Western 
realm was governed, as far as we remember, by a King Samuel 
or an Emperor Isaac. Again, what would have been the result 
if the old Roman nomenclature had not been so thoroughly 
broken up before the spread of Christianity ? Supposing the 
old system of prenomen, nomen, and cognomen had survived in 
the days of Constantine and Justinian, it is possible that lists 
of Emperors and Bishops, and even the Consular Fasti them- 
selves, might have exhibited such portentous entries as a Petrus 
Cornelius Scipio or an Abraham Fabius Maximus. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW. 


IN consequence of numerous applications from persons desirous of completing 
their Sets of the “Saturday Review,” all the early Numbers have been 
reprinted; and the Publisher is now able to deliver single copies of each 
number from the commencement, at 6d. each copy, unstamped. He is also 
prepared to supply entire volumes as under :— 
Vol. I. cloth lettered, price 16s. Od., or half-bound, 19s. Od. 
20 
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OYAL PRINCESS’S THEATRE. 
LAST WEEK BUT THREE OF MR. CHARLES KEAN’S MANAGEMENT. 
On Monday, and during the week, will be presented THE CORSICAN BROTHERS 
(for Six Nights only). Fabien and Louis dei Franchi, by Mr. C. Kzay. To conclude 
with a MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. 
'E\YHE HEART OF THE ANDES, by FREDERIC E. CHURCH 
(Painter of “ The Great Fall, Niagara”), is being exhibited a4 by Messrs. DAY 
and SON, Lithographers to the Queen, at the GERMAN GALLERY, 168, New Bond- 
street. Admission, One Shilling. 


THE KEAN TESTIMONIAL. 
UBSCRIPTIONS for the TESTIMONIAL to be presented to 
J} CHABLES KEAN, Esq., F.S.A., will be received by the following Bankers :— 
Messrs. COUTTS and CO., Strand, London; 
The UNION BANK, Pal) Mall; 
And Messrs. ROBARTS, CURTIS, and CO. 
Also at Sams’, 1, St. James’s-street; MrtcHE 1's, 33, Old Bond-street ; T. CHAPPELL’s, 
New Bond-street; and Kzrra, Prowse, and Co., Cheapside. 


AMBRIAN HOUSE SCHOOL, RYDE, I.W.—Head Master, 
Rev. R. K. EDWARDS, B.A. Trin. Coll. Cambridge. Terms, 50 to 70 guineas 
per annum. The SCHOOL will RE-OPEN on the 3rd AUGUST. There are at present 


a FEW VACANCIES. 
UEEN’S COLLEGE, BIRMINGHAM. 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER. 

The WINTER SESSION of the FACULTIES of ARTS, MEDICINE, ENGINEER- 
ING, and AGRICULTURE, will commence on MONDAY, OCTOBER 3rd. 

The system of study pursued at the College constitutes a complete course of edu- 
eation (with Collegiate discipline) in Arts, Science, Medicine, Law, and Theology, 
without residence elsewhere; and the courses of the different Facuities are recognised 
by the Universities of London and Durham (with both of which the College is con- 
nected); by the different Medical Examining Boards; and by those of Her Majesty’s 
Army, Navy, and Indian Services, 

The College is empowered by Royal Charter to confer a Diploma in Engineering. 

Agricultural students are prepared by a special course of study for the Examination 
of the Royal Highland Agricultural gee A 

Students in the Junior Department of Medicine are prepared for the Matriculation 
Examinations of the University of Londcn, aye of Surgeons, Apothecaries” Hall, 
&c. Those who reside in College may receive indentures of apprenticeship without 

reraium, 
. For further information pr uses application may be made to the Dean of 
the Faculty; or to Dr, Bonp, Hon, Sec, to the Medical Faculty, Queen’s College, 


UEEN ELIZABETH’S SCHOOL, IPSWICH, RE-OPENS 


Mr. MORSBACH, Principal of an Establishment at Bonn, has now arrived in 
England, and will be happy to see the friends of his English pupils, and attend to 
new inquiries. Messrs. Dickinson, 114, New Bond-street, will supply references or 
prospectuses, and give any necessary information. 


B.A. of OXFORD (Scholar of his College, First Class in 

Classics at Moderations, Second Class Final Exam.) wishes for an engagement 
as TUTOR in a Gentleman’s Family, either till Christmas, or for a longer time, Satis- 
factory references can be given.—Address C., Post-office, Thornbury, Bristol. 


fHYHE SONS OF PARENTS LEAVING THIS COUNTRY, 
or LIVING ABROAD, will be RECEIVED into the HOUSE and SCHOOL 
of a CLERGYMAN resident on the coast of CHESHIRE, who will carefully train 
them as children of the Church. They will be educated, maintained, and clothed, and 
have their smaller as well as greater wants supplied, on inclusive terms, from £120 
to £150 a-year. References to be exchanged.—Address The Rev. G. F. Grunpy, 
The Tower, Liscard, Cheshire. 
ILITARY EDUCATION.—PREPARATION FOR EVERY 
BRANCH OF THE SERVICE AT THE PRACTICAL MILITARY 
COLLEGE.—The repeated success by this Institution has established the high cha- 
racter of the Studies there pursued. Of the successful Candidates at the Nine Exami- 
nations held at Burlington House and Chelsea since 1858, the Pupils of Sunbury have 
four times been first, twice second, twice third, &c.,on the List. A Laboratory for 
Natural Philosophy, and extensive Collections for Natural Sciences, facilitate the study 
of these important items of the Programmes.—Apply to Capt. Lznpy, Sunbury, 8.W. 


OMPANION.—A LADY, with very high Testimonials, is 
desirous of procuring a situation as COMPANION TO A LADY, or to take the 
Superintendence of a Household, or of a Family deprived of Maternal care. She speaks 
French and German, having resided for some time on the Continent, and has no 
oy sg Travel.—Address G. V., Monte Video Legation, 9, New Palace-yard, 8.W. 
July 8th. 
OVERNESS OR COMPANION.—A LADY (30 years of age) 
is desirous of forming an ENGAGEMENT IN EITHER OF THE ABOV 
CAPACITIES (the latter preferred). She has just left a Clergyman’s family of high 
standing, with whom she has resided nearly seven years as Governess. She can 
receive the best testimonials from them; and instructs in English, French, Music, 
and Drawing. A liberal salary would be expected. Address to J. W., Messrs. Lowk 
and O.rpHant, Threadneedle-street, London. 
si TOURISTS.—The PHOTOGRAPHER who executed the 
ILLUSTRATIONS to Mr. JEPHSON’S “ WALKING TOUR IN BRITTANY,” 
seeks an ENGAGEMENT to accompany a Gentleman or Family wishing to obtain 
Photographic Reminiscences of Travel.—Address Mr. Taxtor, 5, Henrietta-street, 
Covent-garden, W.C, 
AULHORS OF ESTABLISHED KEPUTATION.— 
MS. WANTED. Biography or History preferred. Address, in the first instance, 
A. W., care of Messrs, Hamrtton, Apams, and Co., 33, Paternoster-row. 


HOSPITAL, BROMPTON.— 

Further HELP is sought to MAINTAIN this Hospital, which is NOW FULL, 

in entire efficiency. Bankers—Messrs. WiLtiams, Deacon, and Co., 20, Birchin-lane. 
PHILIP ROSE, Hon. Sec. 


ONDON FEVER HOSPITAL, ISLINGTON. 
1802.—Two Hunprep Brps. 
President—The Right Hon. LORD MONTEAGLE. 

Cases of Fever of every kind, and in all stages of malignity, occurring in the 
Families of the Poor, or among the Domestics of the Affluent, are received into the 
Hospital at all hours. 

FUNDS are PRESSINGLY NEEDED. Money may be paid to the Treasurers, 
Messrs. Hoare and Co., Fleet-street ; or to the Secretary, at the Hospital. 


BEULAH SPA HYDROPAYTHIC ESTABLISHMENT 
and HOTEL, Upper Norwood, within twenty minutes’ walk of the Crystal 
Palace, has been OPENED for the reception of Patients and Visitors, replete with 
— comfort. For Particulars apply to Dr. Rirrersanpt, M.D. Berlin, the Resident 
Physician, 
w! AUTERNE.—Chateau Yquem de Lur Saluces, of fine quality, 
only 48s. per dozen.—CADIZ WINE COMPANY, 66, St. James’s-street, London. 
N.B.—Carriage free to any part of Great Britain. 


A tetera PALE ALE in the finest condition, is now being 


_ delivered by HARRINGTON PARKER and CO, 
his celebrated Ale, recommended by Baron Liebig and all the Faculty, is supplied 
in bottles, and in casks of 18 gallons and upwards, by 
HARRINGTON PARKER and CO., Wine and Spirit Merchants, 
54, Pall Mall, London, 


DENMAN, 


NTRODUCER of the SOUTH AFRICAN PORT, SHERRY, 
&c., finest importations, 20s. per dozen, BOTTLES INCLUDED, an advantage 
greatly appreciated by the public and a constantly increasing connexion, saving the 
great annoyance of returning them. 
A Print OF BOTH For 24 Stamps, 
Wire ry Casx forwarded free to any railway station in England. 
EXCELSIOR BRANDY, Pale or Brown, 15s. per gallon, or 30s. per dozen. 
Terms, Casx. Country orders must contain a remittance. Cross cheques “ Bank 
of London,” Price-lists forwarded on application. 
JAMES L. DENMAN, 65, Fenchurch-street (corner of Railway-place), London. 
H ANDSOME BRASS AND IRON BEDSTEADS.— 
HEAL and SON’S Show-rooms contain a large assortment of Brass Bedsteads, 
suitable both for Home Use and for Tropical Climates; hand Tron Bedsteads, with 
Brass Mountings and elegantly Japanned; plain Iron Bedsteads for Servants; every 
Sonnitiee of Wood Bedstead that is manufactured, in Mahogany, Birch, Walnut 
Tree Woods, Polished Deal and Japanned, all fitted with Bedding and Furniture com- 
plete, as well as every description of Bed-room Furniture. 


{Fal and SON’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, containing 
Designs and Prices of 100 Bedsteads, as well as of 150 different Articles of 
BED-ROOM FURNITURE, sent free by post.—HEAL and SON, Bedstead, Bedding, 
and Bed-room Furniture Manufacturers, 196, Tottenham Court-road, W. 
APPIN’S “SHILLING” RAZORS Shave well for Twelve 
Months without Grinding. 
MAPPIN’S 2s. RAZORS Shave well for Three Years. 
MAPPIN’S 3s, RAZORS (suitable for Hard or Soft Beards) Shave well for Ten 
Years. 


MAPPIN’S DRESSING CASES and TRAVELLING BAGS.— 
MAPPIN BROTHERS, Manufacturers by Special Appointment to the Queen, are the 
only Sheffield Makers who Ty ges Consumer in London. Their London Show Rooms, 
67 and 68, KING WILLIAM STREET, London Bridge, contain by far the largest 
STOCK of DRESSING CASES, and Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s TRAVELLING BAGS, 
in the World, each Article aS Chae a under their own superintendence, 

MAPPIN’S Guinea DRESSING CASE, for Gentlemen. 
MAPPIN’S Two Guinea DRESSING CASE, in Solid Leather. 
LADIES’ TRAVELLING and DRESSING BAGS, from £2 12s. to £100 each, 
Gentlemen’s do. do., from £3 12s. to £80. 
Messrs. MAPPIN invite Inspection of their extensive Stock, which is complete with 
every Variety of Style and Price, 
A costly Book of Engravings, with Prices attached, forwarded by post on receipt of 
Twelve Stamps. 
MAPPIN BROTHERS, 67 and 68, King William-street, City, London; 
Manufactory, Queen’s Cutlery Works, Sheffield, 
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ORTH BRITISH INSURANCE COMPANY, 
64, PRINCES-8STREET, EDINBURGH; 67, SACKVILLE-STREET, DUBLIN. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter and Act of Parliament, 1809. 


New Assurances during the past year ............ces0002+8 £377,425 0 0 
Profit realized since the last septennial investigation ... 136,629 5 0 


Bonus declared of £1 5s, per cent, PER aNNUM on every policy opened 
prior to December 31st, 1858, 


Fire Premiums received in 1858 01,345 16 5 


LONDON BOARD. 
Sir PETER LAURIE, Alderman, Chairman, 
JOHN I. GLENNIE, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 
William Borradaile, Esq. Archibald Cockburn, Esq. 
John Connell, Esq. Peter Northall Laurie, Esq. 
Charles J. Knowles, Esq., Q.C. 
Alexander Dobie, oe Lancaster-place, Solicitor, 
Bankers—Union Bank of London. 


Prospectuses, Forms of Pro ls, &c., may be obtained at the Office, 4, NEW 
BANK BUILDINGS, LOTHBURY, LONDON, E.C. 


ROBERT STRACHAN, Secretary. 
EmpowErep By Act oF PARLIAMENT, 3 Wa. IV. 


HE ECONOMIC LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
6, NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, LONDON. 


1823, 


DIRECTORS. 
ROBERT BIDDULPH, Esq., Chairman. 
WILLIAM ROUTH, Esq., Deputy-Chairman, 
Alfred Kingsford Barber, Esq. | Sir Alexander Duff Gordon, Bart, 
Henry Barnett, — Rear-Admiral Robert Gordon. 
The Rt, Hon. E. Pleydell Bouverie, M.P. | Charles Morris, Esq. 
Edward Charrington, Esq. George Kettilby Rickards, Esq. 
Pascoe Charles Glyn, Esq. Augustus Keppel Stephenson, Esq. 
Actuary—James John Downes, Esq., F.R.A.S, 
Sxcretrary—Alexander Macdonald, Esq. 


ApVANTAGES— 
Mutual Assurance, 
The Lowest rates of Premium on the Mutvat Systrm. 
THE WHOLE OF THE Prorits divided every Fifth Year. 


Assets amounting to ..... £1,840,000 
During its existence the Society has paid in Claims, and in reduction 2,000,000 
Reversionary Bonuses have been added to Policies to the extent of... 1,365,000 
The last Bonus, declared in 1859, which averaged £65 PER —— 475,000 
on the Premi paid, 
7,818 


In pursuance of the InvaRIABLE practice of this Society, in the event of the Death 
of the Life Assured within the fifteen days of grace, the Renewal Premium 
remaining unpaid, the Claim will be admitted, subject to the payment of 
such Premium. 

campos effected prior to 31st December, 1859, will participate in the Division 
n 1864. 

Prospectuses and full particulars may be obtained on application to 
ALEXANDER MACDONALD, Secretary. 


ITY OF LONDON PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPANY, 
45, CHEAPSIDE, 
FIRST-CLASS PORTRAITS only are produced at this Establishment, 
which can be tinted or fully coloured in the most artistic manner, 


Prices from HALF-A-CROWN. 


APPIN’S ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE AND 
TABLE CUTLERY. 

MAPPIN BROTHERS, Manufacturers by Special pein to the Queen, are 
the only Sheffield makers who supply the consumer in London. Their London Show 
Rooms, 67 and 68, Kine Wi.t1aM-streeEt, London Bridge, contain by far the largest 
STOCK of ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE and TABLE CUTLERY in the World, which 
is transmitted direct from their Manufactory, QuzEN’s CuTLERY Works, SHEFFIELD. 
° Fiddle Double King’s Lily 


Pattern, Thread. Pattern. Pattern. 

12 Table Forks, best quality .. 116 0 2140 300 3120 
12 Table Spoons, we itt 3 
12 DessertSpoons dao .. 170 200 240 214 0 
12 Tea Spoons 434.9 23898 8 
2 Sauce Ladles do. 010 0 oll 0 013 0 
1 Gravy Spoon do. wo Owe 
4 Salt Spoons (gilt bowls) .. 068 010 0 012 0 O14 0 
1 Mustard Spoon do, wa BSS 026 030 03 6 
1 PairSugarTongs do .. 036 056 060 070 
1 Pair Fish Carvers do. ee FC 110 0 114 0 118 0 
1 Butter Knife do, we Fr 06560 060 070 
1 Soup Ladle do, -. 012 0 016 0 017 6 100 
6 Egg Spoons (gilt) do. 010 0 015 0 018 0 
Complete Service ...... maseies .£101310 1516 6 1713 6 214 6 


Any Article can be had separately at the same Prices. 

One Set of 4 Corner Dishes (forming 8 Dishes), £8 8s.; One Set of 4 Dish Covers— 
viz., one 20 inch, one 18 inch, and two 14 inch—£10 10s.; Cruet Frame, 4 Glass, 24s.; 
Full-Size Tea and Coffee Service, £9 10s. A Costly Book of Engravings, with prices 
attached, sent per post on receipt of 12 Stamps, 


Ordinary Medium Best 
s. d. s. d, 8. d, 
Table Knives, | 240 360 4130 
14 Doz. Full Size Cheese ditto ................. ~ ns @@ 114 6 211 0 
One Pair Regular Meat Carvers . a ee © 011 0 015 6 
One Pair Extra-Sized ditto.......... 012 0 016 6 
One Pair Poultry Carvers 82290 
One Steel for Sharpening .............. 
Complete Service .........ccecceeeeees £416 0 618 6 916 6 


Messrs. Marprn’s Table Knives still maintain their unrivalled superiority ; all their 
blades, being their own Sheffield manufacture, are of the very first quality, with secure 
Ivory Handles, which do not come loose in hot water; and the difference in price is 
occasioned solely by the superior quality and thickness of the Ivory Handles, 

MAPPIN BROTHERS, 67 and 68, King William-street, City, London ; 
Manufactory, Queen’s Cutlery Works, Sheffield. 


R. H. JAMES, the retired Physician, discovered while in the 

East Indies, a certain CURE for CONSUMPTION, Asthma, Bronchitis, Coughs, 

Colds, and General Debility. The remedy was discovered by him when his only child, 

a daughter, was given up to die. His child was cured, and is now alive and well. 

Desirous of benefiting his fellow-ereatures, he will send post free, to those who wish 

it, the recipe, containing full directions for making and successfully using this remedy, 
on their remitting him six stamps,—Address O, P, Brown, 14, Cecil-street, Strand, 


PAINTED GLASS WINDOWS FOR CHURCHES, &c. 


Ave and BARRAUD, 30, Sovrnampron Street, Srranp, 

will be happy to submit Designs for works of the highest character, and for 
more simple windows—e. g., Grisaille, Geometric, and Quarry Glazings; also, for 
Mural Decoration. Prices and Information forwarded. 


ARMONIUMS.—CRAMER, BEALE, and CO. have ever 
description. Cramer, Beale, and Co. are also Chief Agents for pe tee | 
New Patent.—201, Regent-street. 


IANOFORTES.—CRAMER, BEALE, and CO.’S.—For Sale 
or Hire. Every variety, New and Second-hand, warranted.—201, Regent-street, 


ECOND-HAND HARMONIUMS.—CRAMER, BEALE, and 
CO, have a stock of various descriptions.—201, Regent-street. 


RNAMENTS FOR THE DRAWING-ROOM, LIBRARY, 
AND DINING-ROOM, consisting of a great variety of Vases, Fig res, Grow 
Inkstands, Candlesticks, Inlaid Tables, &c., in Derbyshire Spar, Marble, Italian, ha 
baster, Bronze, &c., manufactured and imported by J. Tzwwant, 149, Strand, London, 


EDDING AND VISITING CARDS ENGRAVED AND 

PRINTED, by first-class workmen, at LIMBIRD’S, 344, STRAND, opposite 

Waterloo-bridge. Wedding Stationery, Heraldic Engraving, Die-sinking, and Plates 
for Marking Linen, Books, &c.—Limsrrp’s, 344, Strand, W.C. 


O CHARGE MADE FOR STAMPING PAPER AND 
ENVELOPES WITH ARMS, CREST, OR INITIALS.—RODRIGUES’ 
Superior Cream-laid Adhesive Envelopes, 4d. per 100; Cream-laid Note, full size, 
5 quires for 6d,; Thick Ditto, 5 quires for 1s.; Superfine Foolscap, 9s. per ream; Sermon 
Paper, 4s. 6d. per ream; Black-bordered Note, 6s. per ream; Black-bordered Envelopes, 
1s. ad 100, Card-plate elegantly engraved, and 100 Cards printed for 4s. 6d, 
WEDDING CARDS, Enamelled Envelopes stamped in Silver; “At Homes,” and 
Breakfast Invitations, in the latest fashion. Observe—at HENRY RODRIGUES’ 
well-known establishment, 42, Piccadilly, two doors from Sackville-strect. 


OUSEHOLD WORDS.—EXCELLENT CONGOU TEA of 
J the EAST INDIA TEA COMPANY, “in their celebrated 6lb. Bags, is a thing 
now as familiar as Household Words.” Every Family should obtain it ‘Once a Week” 
“ All the Year Round.”’—Warehouses, 9, Great St. Helen’s Churchyard, Bishopsgate. 


UMMER DIET—BROWN and POLSON’S PATENT CORN 
FLOUR. “This is superior to anything of the kind known.”—Lancet, 
Obtain it from Family Grocers and Chemists who do not substitute inferior articies, 
Recipes for use with Fruits, Blanemange, Light Puddings, &c., 16 oz. Packets, 8d. 


LD STARCH. 

USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, and pronounced hy HER MAJESTY’S 
LAUNDRESS to be the FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. Sold by all 
Chandlers, Grocers, &c, &«—WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow and London. 


REED AND CUMBERLAND, 33, CONDUIT STREET, 
CORNER OF BOND STREET, W. 
BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT TO THE QUEEN, AND 
THE EMPEROR AND EMPRESS OF THE FRENCH. 
ARTISTES IN DRAPING THE REAL FIGURE. 
COURT, DIPLOMATIC, MILITARY, AND NAVAL UNIFORMS, 

Practical experience, combined with a scientific knowledge of external anatomy 

and the definite proportions and forms of the human figure, give them confidence in 
soliciting patronage. 


HITEFRIARS GLASS-WORKS, LONDON, E.C., 
Between Bridge-street and the Temple. 
JAMES POWELL and SONS, Manufacturers. 
The Works comprise the following departments :— 
TABLE GLASS. Decanters and other glass ware, wholesale and retail; 
the staple of the Manufactory above 150 years, 
CHEMICA!, GLASS, English and Foreign Porcelain, 
ARTIST’S GLASS, The old colours revived, 
WINDOW GLASS of all sorts, 
CHURCH WINDOW DEPARTMENT. 
POWELL’S QUARRIES and GEOMETRICAL PATTERNS, 
RICH PAINTED WORK and other glazing. 
CHURCH ORNAMENT and GLASS MOSAICS, 
Specimens and works in hand on view, 
ATTENDANCE BY APPOINTMENT TO TAKE INSTRUCTIONS. 


7JHAT WILL THIS COST TO PRINT? is a thought often 
occurring to literary minds, public characters, and persons of benevolent 
intentions. An immediate answer to the inquiry may be obtained, on application to 
RICHARD BARRETT, 13, MARK LANE, LONDON. R. B. is enabled to execute 
every description of PrrytrNe on very advantageous terms, his office being furnished 
with a large and cheice assortment of Typzs, Steam Printine Macuryes, 
Hypravtic and other Pressxs, and every modern improvement in the Printing Art. 
A Sprcraen Boox of Tyrxs, and information for authors, sent on application, by 
RICHARD BARRETT, 13, MARK LANE, LONDON, 


ONDON LIBRARY, 12, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE. —This 
Library contains 75,000 VOLUMES of STERLING LITERATURE. Fifteen 
Volumes are allowed to Country Members, Ten Volumes to Residents in Town. 
Subscription—£3 a year on Nomination, or £2 a year with Entrance Fee of £6. Life 
Membership, £26. Catalogue, 7s. 6d.; to Members, 6s, Prospectusfree. ‘The Annual 
Report, with a List of the ks added during the year, may be had on application. 
ROBT. HARRISON, Seoretary._ 
IBRARIES PURCHASED.—Noblemen, Gentlemen, Executors, 
and others having Books to Dispose of, may receive their Value in Cash, upon 
application to Messrs, SAUNDERS, OTLEY, and CO., 50, Conduit-street, Hanover- 
square. 
HEAP BOOKS.—Messrs. SAUNDERS, OTLEY, and CO. 
have a large Surplus Stock of Modern Books suited to Private Buyers, Book 
Clubs, or Private Institutions, in the purchase of which a considerable saving may be 
effected. Geutlemen’s Libraries Furnished. Catalogues of Books forwarded gratis, 
50, Conduit-street, Hanover-square, w. 
UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.—The present rate of increase 
at this Library exceeds ONE HUNDRED OUSAND VOLUMES PER 
ANNUM, consisting chiefly of works of permanent interest and value, 
Srinexz Susscrription, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, commencing at any date. 
CHEAP BOOKS.—A List of Books withdrawn from Mupre’s Lrprary, and offered 
at greatly Reduced Prices for Cash, is now ready, and may be obtained on application, 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 
New Oxford-street, London; and Cross-street, Manchester. 


OPULAR MUSIC OF THE OLDEN TIME.—A 
COLLECTION of ENGLISH NATIONAL SONGS and BALLADS, with their 
ny cae Anecdote; also, Sketches of Music in the Various Reigns, from the Time 
of the Minstrels, By W. Cuaprzun, F.S.A. 2 Vols. Imp. 8vo. 
Cramer, Braz, and tt, 201, Regent-street. 


Now ready, the Enlarged Edition of 
ONGREGATIONAL CHURCH MUSIC: a Tune-Book, 
containing 260 Tunes, 46 Chants, and 24 Congregational Anthems, Arran by 
Mrs. M. Bartuotomrw, Rev. W. H. Havercat, A.M., Messrs. Goss, Tart, 
Horstxy, and Mason. Price, Full Score, 5s.; 


Single Voice Parts, for Choirs or Classes (nearly ready), stiff cloth, 2s.; cloth boards, 


2s, 6d, 
London: Warp and Co,, Paternoster-row; Unwry, Bucklersbury, 
Manchester; and Tunas, 
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OLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
EDITED BY W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, ESQ. 
Contents ror Aveust. No. CCCCLXIV. 
I, The Armed Inviolability of Great Britain. 
IL Coming Again. By the Author of “ Ashley.” 
ILL, Christina of Sweden. By Sir Nathaniel. 
IV. The Middle Home. By Mrs. Bushby. 
V. Johnson at Streatham. By W. Charles Kent. 
VI. The Fate of the Princess Sophie. By E, M. Swann, 
VII. The Dreamer of Gloucester. 
VIII, My Friend Pickles. By Alexander Andrews. 
IX. The Three Gates. 
X. Frederick the Great and Voltaire. 
XI, The Treaty of Villafranca. 
Carman and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 
*,* Sold by all Booksellers and Newsm 


MISCELLANY. 
PRICE HALF-A-CROWN. 


Contents ror Avaust. No. CCLXXII. 
I. Abroad and at Home. 
II. The Bar and the Bush ; or, Coming Home for a Wife. By Ouida, 
In Five Chapters. 
ILI. The Pompadour. By Walter Thornbury, 
IV. The Didactic Novel. By Monkshood, 
V. Honoré de Balzac, 
VI. The Barred- “up Rooms. 
VII, The Story of Francesco Novello da Carrara, Part II, 
VIII. Alexandre Dumas in the Caucasus. 
IX. Armes de Précision, 
X. Out of the World. 
XI, Gurney; or, Two ay iS Tale of the Times. By Dudley 
Costello. Chaps. V. to 


London: Ricnarp New Burlington-strect. 


HE UNIVERSAL REVIEW for AUGUST, price 2s. 6d. 
CONTAINS : 
1, Letters and Society in France. 
2. Davenport Dunn, 
> Alpine Books and Alpine Travelling, 
A Batch of New Books. 
Mr. Gladstone. 
8. Idylls of the King. 
7. The Musical Season, 
8, The Session. 
London: Wittiam H. Attew and Co., 7, Leadenhall-street. 


TEs QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 
is just published, 


CCXL., 


CONTENTS: 
I. Life of Erasmus, V. Progress of Geology. 
ll. — and Anecdotes of Life Assu- VI. The Islands of the Pacific, 


II. Berkshire. 
III. re wd Music of the Olden Time. | VIII. Invasion of England, 
1V. Patrick Fraser Tytler. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 
RASER’S MAGAZINE for AUGUST, 1859, 2s. 6d. 


CONTAINS: 

The Barons of Buchan: a Contribution | Sword and Gown, _* the Author of 

to Local History, By Shirley. | "oe Livingstone, ” Part V. 
Concerning Hurry and Leisure, 4 s “ History of Europe from 1815 to 

1852,” 

A = of Song-Flowers. By Alexander Thougiits, on Reserved People. By a 
Holmby House. By G. J. Whyte Melville, | a) Literat 

Author of “ Digby Grand.” Part VIII. | ‘7 of 
A Journey across the Fjeld. | The Peace of Villafranca. 
London: Jonw W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


LACE WOOD'S for AUGUST, 
No. DXXVI._ Price 2s. 


1859. 


CONTENTS : 
London_ Exhibitions — Conflict of the | Felicita. Part I. 
Schools. | ‘The Master of Sinclair's Narrative of 
The Luck of Ladysmede. Part VI. | the "15. 
Lord Macaulay and the Highlands of | The Haunted and the Haunters, 
Scotland. | The Peace—What is it ? 
Leaders of the Reformation. 


Biackwoop and s, Edinburgh and London. 
UBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE for AUGUST. 
Artist and Craftsman. Part IT. 


Sir William Hamilton’s Metaphiysics, 
. M‘Cosh. 


2s. 6d. 


| A Woman’s Sacrifice. Part I, 
Irish Art Exhibitions, 
y The Season Ticket. No.V. John Bull 

Our Foreign Policy. and his Diggins. 
Recent Tourists, The Snowy St. Theodule, 
Relations of the Irish to the North- The 

men. By Dr. Latham. Growlings at Peace. 

Dublin: ALEx. and Sons. London: Hurst and 


Price Eightpence Halfpenny, 


HAMBERS’S JOURNAL OF POPULAR LITERATURE, 
SCIENCE, AND ARTS, Part LXVIL, JULY, 1859, 
CONTENTS: 
‘h the Floods in Piedmont. The Port of the World. 
‘arm of Four Acres, and the Adam de Craponne, 
Bt We made by It.” How to Turn an Honest Penny, 
The Inapplication of "Circles, Poem—Waste, 
Life Along Shore, Across the World. 
Freaks in Plants, A Romance through a Bedroom Wh dow, 
Katie Challoner, In Two Chapters— In Four Chapters—Chaps. I. and -{1. 
Chap. I. The Anatomy of Time—Part II, 
Poem — “In Memoriam” — Charlotte | The Climbing Club, 
Bronte. The Will of Peter the Great. 
Dr. Siringem, Q.C.K. Poetry and Miscellanea, 
Katie Challoner—Chap. II. “ God Defend the Right.” 


The — in London. Something like a Conjuror. 

Hop V Labyrinths, 

a New Light. A Romance sthrongh a Bed:coont Windo w— 
Life in the Ranks, Chaps 


Poem—A Blind Man’s Thoughts. 
England from the Caffre Point of View. | A Dangerous Experiment, 
The Anatomy of Time, In Two Parts— | The Value of a Song, 

Part I. Poem—The Diver. 
The Oaks of Fairholme. 


W. and R. Caamsrrs, London and Edinburgh ; and all Booksellers. 
STEREOSCOPIC MAGAZINE. Price 


The Month votes and Arts, 


Srerzocrarus ror AUGUST, No. XIV. 
I, THE MEGATHERIUM, BRITISH MUSEUM, 
(With description by Professor Owen.) 4 
Il, PETERBOROUGH CATHEDRAL, 
Ill, PLANT, EDINBURGH. 


ith description by Professor Balfour.) . 


5, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. 


Now ready, price 6d., containing 48 full and well-printed a pages, with Illustrations, 
the Sixth Number for August, 
INGSTON’S MAGAZINE FOR BOYS. Edited by WILLIAM 
H. G, Kixesror, . Author of “ Peter the 
Nos, I. to V. are still to be had, preorders 
London: Bosworts and Harrison, 215, Regent-street. 


Price One Shilling, 


HE ENGLISH WOMAN’S JOURNAL. 
AUGUST Ist, 1859. 

Coytenis:—l. Things in General. 2. Biographical Notices. 3, Second Annual 
Report of the Ladies’ National Association for the the Diffusion of Sanitary Knowledge. 
4. A Dream of Death: a Poem by Isa Craig. 5. Right or Wrong?—(concluded.) 
6. Manchester and Salford Reformazory for Juvenile Criminals, 7. Notices of Books. 
8. Open Council. 9. Passing Events. 

Now reapy, Vor, III. or raz Woman’s JourNAL, PRICE 6s. 

London: Published by the English Woman’s Journal Com Ee. at their 
Office, 14a, Princes-street, Cavendish-square, W.; and for t mpany by Piper, 
SrzpHEnson, and Spence, Paternoster-row. 


OW WE WENT UP THE THAMES TO OXFORD. 
Described by “Tae Fretp” Crew. Chap. I. in THE FIELD of July 30th, 
Price Sixpence, or a copy for seven stamps.—346, Strand, W.C. 


essaioss, WORK-TABLE PATTERNS (working size), and 

the LEADING EVENTS OF THE DAY, illustrated in the LADY’S NEWS- 

PAPER every Saturday. It contains the Latest Fashionable Intelligence, a New 

Tale, interesting Notes on Italy from a Lady’s Journal, and the Current News of the 

Week. No Family or Lady should be without the “ Lady’s Newspaper.” Unstamped, 5d. 
Office, 83, Fleet-street. 


HE STRIKE—NEW CATHEDRAL, BERLIN.—The 
BUILDER of THIS DAY, pie 4d., stamped 5d., contains : :—Fine View and 

Plan of New Cathedral, Berlin— lackpool, Ban r, and Llandudno—Masters and 
Men—Meeting of Master Ruilders—Iron in entish-t own—Lady’s Association— 
The Story of Chichester Cross—Builders’ and Merchants’ Actions—The Thornton 
Window—Metropolitan Board of Works—Ventilation of Schools—Provincial News— 
Church-building News—The Operatives’ 4 ~4 on the Labour Question—Failure of 

Buildings—Architectural Copyism—Houses for Workmen, &c 


Office, 1, York-street, Covent-garden ; and all Booksellers, 


ECREATIVE SCIENCE.—The FIRST NUMBER, published 
THIS DAY, price Eightpence (Illustrated), contains :—Science and the Boy— 
The Planets, by E. J. Lowe—How to Gather Diatoms, by Tuffen West—W: o> 
Weeds and their Teachings, by Spencer Thomson, M.D. —Ni ight 
Noel Humphreys—Science on the Sea-shore, Md ay Hibberd— ey to a Bird's 
Heart, by William Kidd—The Gyrascope, by E. G. Wood—Water Glass in Photo- 
graphy, by T. A. Malone—Humboldt, by Hain Frisell Tame Fishes—Things of the 
Season—Meteorology and Astronomical Phenomena—Mr. Noteworthy’s Corner, &c, 
London : Groompriper and Sons, 5, Paternoster-row. Dublin: Witttam Ropert- 
son, 23, Upper Sackville-street. Edinburgh: J. Mznzres, 2, Hanover-street, 
Glasgow : | Murray and Son, 42, Buchanan-street. 


Royal 8vo, 12s, 
ARRATIVE OF A WALKING TOUR IN BRITTANY. 
By Jonn Mountenty JEpusoy, F.S.A. 
“ Here we have a real fresh, manly book. * Saturday Review. 
Lovett Rexve, 5, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. 
On August Ist, price 6s., Vol. 1. of 
HYSIOLOGY OF COMMON LIFE. ByG.H. Lewes, Author 
of “ Sea-Side Studies,” &c, To be completed in Two Vols, Crown 8vo, tilustrated 
with Engravings on Wood. 
Biacxwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


No. XVIL., price 6d. 
T ALES 


FROM “BLACK WOO DR” 
CONTAINING 
EMERALD STUDS. By Professor Ayroun. 
Y COLLEGE FRIENDS:—Mr. W. Wxtiineton Horst. 
Publishing in Monthly Numbers, at 6d. each. 
Biacxwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


NEW GENERAL ATLAS, 
This day is published, Part III. of 


EITH JOHNSTON’S ROYAL ATLAS OF MODERN 
GEOGRAPHY. 


CONTENTS: 

SCOTLAND (Two Plates), with Inpxzx to 9250 Names on the Map. 

EUROPE, with InpEx to 2120 Names on the Map. 

DENMARK AND ICELAND, with Lxpxx to 2000 Names on the Map; eanormn, 

BRUNSWICK, &c., with Index to 1180 Names on the Map— “apy late). 

SWEDEN AND NORWAY, with IypEx to 1630 Names on the 

This Atlas will be completed in Tzw Parts, price 10s. 6d. each, ro will form a 
handsome Volume, consisting of a Series of Forty-Eight Original and Authentic Maps, 
beautifully Engraved and Coloured, with a special Index to each Map. 

Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


Published this day, Post 8vo, cloth, price 4s, 6d. 
P OEM By SECOND 


Recently published, price 3s, 6d. 
PrP 0 8.8 By L. 
London: E, T, 178, Strand. 
Now ready, Feap, 8vo, price 5s, 
HE CITY OF THE DEAD, AND OTHER POEMS. 
By 
London: Ronert Harpwicre, 192, Piccadilly; and all Booksellers. 


GUIDE TO THE QUADRUPEDS AND REPTILES OF 
EUROPE; with Descriptions of all the Species, By Lord Cuzrmont. Post 8vo, 


7s. cloth. 
Jouw Var Voorst, 1, , Paternoster-row. 


THE QUEEN, WICKLOW, CAUSEWAY, GALWAY, 


THE WILD WES 
RISH TOURISTS’ ILLUSTRATED HANDBOOK. 
One Hundred Origi hg is by 


Mahony. Seventh Year’s Edition. 
green and gold, 300 pages, 


Suara and Sons, Strand; M‘Gtasnan, Dublin; and all Railways. 

Just published, 8vo, cloth, price 10s, 6d., Second Edition, 
N EXPOSITION OF THE CREED, by Joun Prarson, D.D. 
Revised and Corrected by the Rev. Tzmrte Caxvatrier, B.D, Edited for the 

yndics of the University 
Cambridge Warehouse, 32, Paternoster-row, London, 
Bau Bx tt, and Co., Cambridge. 
Just published, price 5s, 

Tv CAUSATION AND PREVENTION OF DISEASE: 


SERIES. 


With an Appendix showing that the Sewage of Towns may be em asa 
anure, without ong’ Risk or Injury to the Health. By Jouw Pari, M.D, 


London: Cxurcuttt, New Burlington-street, 
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This day, a New Series, Two Volumes, Post Svo, 14s. 


Lately Published, a New Edition, Two Volumes, 9s., of 
FRIENDS IN COUNCIL. 
London: Jonn W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


Just published, in Feap. 8vo, price 5s. cloth, 
UVENAL, PERSIUS, SULPICIA. 
A New Version, 
London: Loneman, Green, and Co., Paternoster-row. 
On Monday next will be published, 


NGLAND AND THE ITALIAN QUESTION. 
By Marruew 


London: Lonamay, Lonemay, and 


Now ready, Post 8vo, price 6s. 
ATAN RESTORED: a Poem. By Cyrpres. 


Now ready, price 5s, 
HE NORTHUMBRIAN ABBOTS: a Tale of the Seventh 
Century. By R. B. Werzorton. 
Sauxpens, and Co., 50, Conduit-street, Hanover-square. 
In 1 Vol. Post 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 
ANDERINGS IN INDIA. By Jonn Lane, Author of 
“ Will he Marry Her ?” “ Ex-Wife,” &c. &c. 
Contains some Interesting Particulars, obtained by personal observation, regarding 
Nana Sahib, Tantia Topee, and other Prominent Characters in the late Mutiny. 
London: Routieper, Warne, and Routteper, Farringdon-street. 
In 1 Vol. Post 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 
J TP AMONG THE PANDIES; or, A Year’s Service against the 
Matineers. By Lieut, Vivian Dertne Royal Artillery. 
___ Jondon: and Rour-engs, Farringdon-street. 


Just published, in Post 8vo, price 3s. 6d, 
HE LATIN READER of JACOBS and GLASSEN. Edited, 
with Notes and a Vocabulary, by Jamzs Donaupson, M.A., one of the Classical 
Masters of the High School of Edinburgh. 
The above may be had in Two Parts, at 1s. 9d., and 2s, each. 
Frast Course: Exercises on the Inflections. 
Szconp Covnse: Fables, Mythology, Anecdotes, Roman History, Ancient 
Geography. 
Edinburgh: A. and C, Brack. London: and Co. 
Just published, in 12mo, cloth, price 3s, 
HE ADVANCED PROSE AND POETICAL READER: 
being a Collection of Select Specimens in English, with Explanatory Notes and 
Questions on each Lesson; to which are appended Lists of Prefixes and Affixes, with 
an Etymological Vocabulary. By Atuxanpgx Winton Bucuay, F.E,.LS., Teacher, 


Glasgow. 
The POETICAL READER may be had separately, price 1s. 3d, 
Edinburgh: A. and C, Brack. London: Lonemay and Co. 


In 12mo, cloth, with Portrait, price 5s. 
ARY STUART. By LAMARTINE. 
4. “We have-here a most touching and admirable sketch of the life of one 
beautiful as she was unfortunate, and whose biography therefore is one of romantic 
and surpassing interest.”— Notes and Queries, 

“M. Lamartine’s review of _— Mary’s life is intensely interesting as a narrative. 
The work will be perused with deep interest, and will amply repay perusal in its 
graphic sketches and its touching descriptions, and in the glowing eloquence by which 
it is throughout characterized,”— Glasgow S, Guardian, 

Edinburgh: Apam and Buackx. London: Loneman and Co. 
This day is published, price 1s., No. XXII. of 
HE VIRGINIANS. By W. M. Tuackeray. With IIlustra- 
tions by the Author, The First Volume is now ready, price 13s, in cloth, 
Breapsvry and Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 
This day is published, price 1s., Part XLIL. of 
HE POPULAR HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
By 
*,* Five Volumes of this History are published, price 9s. each. 
London: Brapsury and Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 


This day is published, price 2s. 6d., Part VII, of 


ENGLISH CYCLOPADIA OF ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
Being the Fourth Division of the ENGLISH CYCLOPEDIA. Conducted by 


PARLIAMENTARY PAPERS. 


Recently published— 

INLAND REVENUE. Third Report of H.M.’s Commissioners on Inland 
Revenue. 70 pp. Royal Svo, price 5d, 

CUSTOMS. Third Report of Commissioners of H.M.’s Customs on the 
Customs, 92 pp. Royal 8vo, price 6d. 

CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION. Fourth Report of H.M.’s Commis- 
sioners, containing Correspondence and Statistics relative to the Examination for 
Civil Service in India and Home Service, with Lithographic Specimens of Hand- 
writing, &c. &c, 400 pp. Royal 8vo, price 3s, 


Also, Reprinted in Royal 8vo, uniform with the above, 
Friast or Crvin Servick Commissioners, Price 2s. 6d, 
Ssconp Report or Servick Commissioners, Price 2s, 
Tuirp Revorr or Crvin Services Commissioners. Price 2s. 


EDUCATION. Minutes of Committee of Council on Education for 1858-9, 
containing Report of their Lordships to Her Majesty, with Financial and Statis- 
tical Tables and Reports of H.M.’s Inspectors on Elementary, Normal, Poor Law, 
Industrial, and Reformatory Schools. 766 pp. Demy 8vo, price 4s. 

EDUCATION—Minute of the Committee of Council of, 26th July, 1858, 
4 pp. Feap. folio, price One Halfpenny. 

DECIMAL COINAGE. Final Report of Commissioners. 116 pp. Feap. 
folio, price 1s, 3d. } 

BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. Papers relative to the Exploration of the 
Country between Lake Superior and the Red River Settlement. 164 pp. Feap, 
folio, with folding Maps, price 5s. 

BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. Papers relative to the Exploration of the 
Country between the North Branch of the River Saskatchewann and the United 
States; and between the Red River and the Rocky Mountains, 64 pp. Fcap. folio, 
with Maps, price 2s.6d. ~ 

PUBLIC RECORDS. Twentieth Annual Report of the Deputy Keeper. 
240 pp. Feap. folio, price 2s. 6d. 

RAILWAYS. Traflic Returns for the Half-year ending 31st December, 
1858, 33 pp. Fcap. folio, price Gd. 

RAILWAY ACCIDENTS—Reports on, by Captain Gatton, R.E., for the 
Year 1858, 58 pp. Feap. folio, price 8d, 

PRISONS, GREAT BRITAIN. Twenty-fourth Report of Inspectors, 
Part L,, Southern District. 44 pp. Demy 8vo, price 3d. 

CONVICT ESTABLISHMENTS AT BERMUDA AND GIBRALTAR— 
Annual Reports on, for 1858, 56 pp. Royal 8vo, price 4d. 

NEW ZEALAND. Papers relative to Waste Lands in New Zealand. 
68 pp. Feap. folio, price 8d, 

REFORMATORY SCHOOLS. 
Demy 8vo, price 6d. 

FACTORIES. Reports of Inspectors for the Half-year ending 30th April, 
1859. 48 pp. Demy 8vo, price 3d. 

CRIMINAL OFFENDERS, SCOTLAND—Tables of, for the Year 1858, 
122 pp. Feap. folio, price 1s. 3d. 

SCIENCE AND ART—Sixth Report from Department of. 202 pp. Demy 
8vo, with Maps showing the progress of the Surveys in England, Scotiand, and 
Ireland. Price 3s. 

JUDICIAL STATISTICS, 1858, ENGLAND AND WALES. Part I., 
Police, Criminal Proceedings, Prisons. Part II., Common Law, Equity, Civil and 
Canon Law. 224 pp. Imperial 4to, price 2s. 6d. 

The above, a all descriptions of Parliamentary Papers, may be had at very low 

rices of — 
ai Mr. HANSARD, 32, Abingdon-street, Westminster, 
and 6, Great Turnstile, Lincoln’s-inn-ti 
Messrs. EYRE and SPOTTISWOODE, 
New-street-square, Fleet-street, E.C. 

Messrs. LONGMAN, Paternoster-row, E.C. 
Messrs. BLACK, at and 
Messrs, THOM and SONS, 
Messrs, HODGES and SMITH, $ DUBLIN. 

And generally of all Booksellers in all parts of the Country. 


DR. CUMMING’S EXPOSITIONS, 
This day, in Feap., price 4s. 6d. cloth, 
ABBATH EVENING READINGS ON THE COLOSSIANS 
AND THESSALONIANS, By the Rev. Jonny Cumaauna, D.D., F.R.S.E. 


RUTH: a Chapter in Providence. Feap., 3s. 6d. cloth. 


Antaur Hatt, and Co., 25, Paternoster-row. 


Second Report of Inspectors. 82 pp. 


LONDON, 


Cuartus 
*,* Vol. I. is now ready, price 12s, 
London: Brapsury and Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 


LIBRARY EDITION OF MR, CHARLES DICKENS'S WORKS. 
This day is published, price 6s,, Post 8vo, bound in cloth, and with Vignette 
Title-page, Vol. I. of 
PORRIT. By CHarnes DIcKens. 
A Volume of this Edition will be published Monthly, until completion. 
Brapsury and Evans, 11, Bouverie-street; and Cuarman and Hatt, 
193, Piccadilly. 
This day is published, Part I., price 1s., of 
NCE A WEEK: a Miscellany of Literature, Art, Science, 
and Popular Information, Illustrated by Leech, Tennicl, Miilais, H, K. 
Browne, C. Keene, Wolf, &c. 


CONTENTS: 


A Good Fight. Chaps. I. to VIII. by Charles Reade. Illustrated by Charles Keene, 

The Grandmother’s Apology. By Alfred Tennyson. Illustrated by J, E. Millais, 

Our Farm of Two Acres, Chaps. I. and II, By Harriet Martineau. 

English Projectiles. In Three Chapters. By W. B. Adams. 

Audun and his White Bear. By G. W. Dasent. Illustrated by John Tenniel. 

The Tail of a Tadpole; and Spontaneous Generation. By G. H. Lewes, 

« = a rs ;” and An Election Story, By Shirley Brooks. Illustrated by John 
eech, 

Man among the Mammoths, With an Illustration. 

Magenta, By Tom Taylor. Illustrated by J. E. Millais, 

Snakes and their Prey. By Arthur Clarence, 

The Original Bun House, Illustrated by John Leech. 

The Astronomer’s Discovery. Illustrated by John Tenniel, 

Garibaldi. By A. A. Knox, 

The Spider-Crab, By Edward Jesse. 

The Song of Courtesy. By George Meredith. Illustrated by John Tenniel, 

Night and Morning. Illustrated by John Leech. 

Sketching the Castle. Illustrated by John Leech, 

The Queen of the Arena: Illustrated by John Leech, 

My Friend the Governor. Lllustrated by John Tenniel, 

Guests at the Red Lion, Illustrated by C. Keene, 

On pe, J. Jlais, 

An ureh Library. By Charles Knight, 

Candle Dr. Wynter. 

Wine. By us. 


London: Brapsvrx and Evans, 11, Bouverie-~street, 


New and Cheaper Edition. This day, in Post 8vo, price 7s. 6d. cloth, 
OPLAR HOUSE ACADEMY. By the Author of “ Mary 
Powell.” Second Edition, revised. 
Artur Hatt, Virtus, and Co., 25, Paternoster-row. 


YHE ROMAN OR TURKISH BATH: Its History and Uses. 
By Porter. Price 1s, 
London: MaRsHALL, and Co. Manchester: THoMas and Co. 


BALDWIN’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
HE HISTORY OF ENGLAND, for the Use of Schools and 
Young Persons. By Epwarp Batpwiy. A New Edition, carefully revised to 
the Present Time, and embellished with Portraits of Twenty-five Sovereigns, 12mo, 
3s, 6d, roan, 
London: Lonemay, Brown, and Co.; and MarsHatt, and Co, 


Of whom may be had, 


OUTLINES OF ENGLISH HIsTORY TO THE ACCESSION 
OF QUEEN VICTORIA; for Children from Four to Eight Years of Age. By Epwarp 
Batpwiy. Chiefly abridged from the above. With Portraits. 18mo, 1s, cloth limp. 


Just published by Sumpxin, Marswatt, and Co., price 10s. 6d, 


ARR’S NEW CLASSICAL LEXICON: 
a Dictionary of Biography, Mythology, and Geography. By T. SwinBuRNE 
Carn, M.A., King’s College, London, Author of “ Classical Mythology,” &e. 

“Its distinctive claims are several. It | close, teeming with fact—compressing as 
contains at least 2500 names more than | much information into brief space as we 
the most recent of its predecessors. It | remember ever to have seen.”—, . 
exhibits the pronunciation supported by “Handy, comprehensive, accurate,”— 
authorities, and illustrates the subjects by | EZ. iner, 
short quotations, ‘he execution is terse, 


HE MANUAL OF COMMERCE: a Compendium of 
Mercantile Tables; British and Foreign Weights, Measures, and Exchanges; 
Foreign Exchange ‘l'ables; Interest, and Practice of Annuities, Reversions, &e. With 
an extensive Collection of Commercial Forms, and a Glossary of Terms used in Trade 
and Finance, By W. Wargrston, Accountant. New Edition, revised and greatly 


Edinburgh: and Boxa, London: and Co, 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO.°S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


1. 

PERSONAL NARRATIVE OF THE VOYAGE OF 
H.MS. “ BARRACOUTA” to Japan, Kamtchatka, Siberia, Tartary, and the Coast 
of China, By J: M. Tronsoy, R.N. Demy 8vo, with Eight Tinted Views and 
Five Charts, price 18s, cloth, (Now ready, 


2. 
SHELLEY MEMORIALS. Edited by Lady Suettey. 
In 1 Vol. Post 8vo, price 7s. 6d, cloth. 


3. 
CAMPAIGNING EXPERIENCES in RAJPOOTANA and 
CENTRAL INDIA during the SUPPRESSION of the MUTINY in 1857-8. 
By Mrs. Henry Dusrrty, Author of “A Journal kept during the Russian War.” 
Post 8vo, with Map, price 10s, 6d, cleth. 
4, 
TO CUBA AND BACK. By R. H. Dana, Author of “ Two 
Years before the Mast.” Post Svo, price 7s, cloth, 
5. 
NEW VOLUME OF SMITH, ELDER, AND CO.’3 CHEAP SERIES OF STANDARD FICTIONS. 


AFTER DARK. By Wirx1e Cottrns. Price 2s. 6d. cloth. 


NEW NOVELS. 


1, 
THE DENNES OF DANNDELYONN. By Mr. Cuartes 
T. Prozy. 3 Vols. 


COUSIN STELLA; or, Conflict. By the Author of “ Violet 
Bank and its Inmates.” 3 Vols. 

“We do not remember to have read a book that has charmed us more than ‘Cousin 
Stella’ for a long time. It is an excellent novel, written with great care ; the interest 
is well sustained to the end, and the characters are all life-like. It is an extremely 
well conceived story, with quiet power and precision of touch. We commit ‘Cousin 
Stella’ to the verdict of a jury of readers, quite sure that they will endorse our opinions 
as to the freshness of the interest and the great merit of this novel.”—Atheneum, 


2. 
CONFIDENCES. By the Author of “Rita.” 1 Vol. 


“The book is decidedly both good and interesting; there are touches of pathos 
here and there which we must rank with a higher style of composition than that 
usually attained in works of this class. ‘The book, moreover, has a fresh and pleasant 
air about it; it is written in an excellent tone, and with a moral purport.”—New 
Quarterly Review, 

“*Confidences’ is written in the most pleasing manner of any novel we have read 
for years past. We assure our readers that they will be heartily pleased with its 
perusal.” —Leader, 

“The new novel by the author of ‘ Rita’ will not disappoint the expectations raised 
by his first effort in fiction. It displays the same combination of ease and power in 
the delineation of character—the same life-like dialogue—the same faculty of con- 
structing an interesting story, without going in search of materials beyond the limits 
of realism.”—Spectator, 


LONDON : SMITH, ELDER, AND CO., 65, CORNHILL. 


TERMINATION OF THE WAR. 


MURRAY’S HANDBOOKS 
FOR THE CONTINENT, &c. 


HANDBOOK OF TRAVEL TALK.—Enatuisz, Frencu, 


aND GERMAN, 18mo, 3s. 6d, 


HANDBOOK FOR NORTH GERMANY. — Hottanp, 


BELGIvM, Prussia, THE To Map, Post 8vo, 10s. 


HANDBOOK FOR SOUTH GERMANY.—Tue Tyrrot, 


Bavaaia, Ausrria, SarzBurG, Styria, HUNGARY, AND THE DanuBE From ULM 
To THE Buack Sza. Map. Post 8vo, 10s, 


HANDBOOK FOR SWITZERLAND.—Tuae Atps or Savor 


anp Prepmont. Maps. Post 8vo, 9s. 


HANDBOOK FOR FRANCE.—Normanpy, Brittany, THE 


Frencu Avps, DavrHine, Provence, AND THE PyrENEES, Maps. Post 8vo, 10s. 


HANDBOOK FOR SPAIN.—Anpatvsia, Ronpa, GRENADA, 


CaTatonis, GaLiicta, THE Basques, Arracoy, &. Maps. 2 Vols. Post 8vo, 30s. 


HANDBOOK FOR PORTUGAL.—Liszon, &. Map. 


Post 9s. 


HANDBOOK FOR CENTRAL ITALY.—Sovurn Tvrscany, 


AND THE Papat States. Map. Post 8vo, 7s. 


HANDBOOK FOR ROME AND ITS ENVIRONS. Map. 
Post 8vo, 93, 


HANDBOOK FOR NORTH ITALY.—Sarpiniu, Lom- 


BarDY, Venice, Parma, Piacenza, Mopzena, Lucca, anpD TUscany, 
48 FAR AS THE Vat D’ARNO. Maps. Post 8yvo, 12s, 


HANDBOOK FOR SOUTH ITALY.—Tue Two 


Napwes, Pompgi, Hercutangum, Vesuvius, &c. Maps. Post 8vo, 10s, 


HANDBOOK FOR EGYPT.—Tue Nirz, Atexanpata, 


Carro, anpD THEBES. Map. Post 8vo, 15s. 


HANDBOOK FOR SYRIA AND PALESTINE.—Ture 
or Srvat, Epom, anp tHE Sygian Dzszrt, Maps, 2 Vols. 


HANDBOOK FOR INDIA.—Bomsbay anp Mapras. Map. 


2 Vols. Post 8vo, 24s. 
HANDBOOK FOR GREECE.—Tue Ionian Istanps, 


ALBanis, THESSALY, anD Maczponta. Maps. Post 8vo, 


HANDBOOK FOR DENMARK.—Norway axp Swepen. 
Maps. Post Svo, 15s. 


HANDBOOK FOR RUSSIA.—Fintanp Icenanp. 
Maps. Post Svo, 12s, 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, 


July, 1859, 


THE DEFENCES OF ENGLAND. 


Now ready, 


THE INVASION OF ENGLAND.—An important Article 
appears in the QUARTERLY REVIEW,” No. CCXL, just 
pu 


LIEUTENANT-GENERAL SHAW KENNEDY.—Nores 


ow THE Derences or Great Brrrain anp IRELAND aGatnst Lyva- 
ston ; embracing the only General and Systematic Plan for the Permanent Pro- 
tection of this Country, proposed in Recent Times. Third Edition, 8vo, 1s. 6d. 


SIR FRANCIS HEAD.—Tue Derencetess State oF 
Great Brrrary. Second Edition. Post 8vo, 12s. 
GENERAL SIR HOWARD 


ow THE System or FortiricaTion ProposED by M. Carnot; and a Compari- 
son of the Potyeona. with the Bastion System; to which are added some 
Reriections on IntrENcHED Posrtions, and on the Navat, Lirrorat, and 
Derence of Exeuanp. With Plans, 8vo. "tNearly ready, 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


STANDARD SCHOOL BOOKS, 
PUBLISHED BY MR. MURRAY. | 


The following are now ready :— 


DR. WM. SMITH’S LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
Fifth Thousand, Medium 8vo, 21s. 
“ Has the advantage of all other Latin Dictionaries.” — Atheneum, 


DR. WM. SMITH’S SMALLER LATIN-ENGLISH 
— Abridged from the above. Twelfth Thousand, Square 12mo, 


“The best School Dictionary extant.”— Press. 


DR. WM. SMITH’S CLASSICAL DICTIONARY OF 
MYTHOLOGY, BIOGRAPHY, and GEOGRAPHY, Tenth Thousand, with 750 
Woodcuts, Medium 8vo, 18s, 


DR. WM. SMITH’S SMALLER CLASSICAL 
SEOTIEASY. Sas from the above. Twelfth Thousand, with 200 Wood- 
cuts, Cro’ 78. 6d. 


DR. WM. SMITH’S SMALLER DICTIONARY 
OF ANTIQUITIES, Twelfth Thousand, with 200 Woodcuts, Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE STUDENT'S HUME;; a History of England from the 
Invasion of Julius Cesar. Based on Hume’s Work, and continued to the Present 
Time. Eighth Thousand, Woodcuts. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE STUDENT'S HISTORY OF GREECE, from the 
Earliest Times to the Roman Conquest; with the History of Literature and Art. 
By Dr. Wu. Sarr. Sixteenth Thousand. Woodcuts. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE STUDENT'S HISTORY OF ROME, from the 
Earliest Times to the Establishment of the Empire; with the History of 
peg and Art, By Dean Lippett, Tenth Thousand. Woodcuts, Post 
8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE STUDENT’S GIBBON; being the “History of the 
Decline and Fall,” abridged. Sixth Thousand. Woodcuts. Post 8vo, 7s, 6d. 


KING EDWARD THE SIXTH’S FIRST LATIN BOOK. 
The Latin Accidence; including a Short Syntax and Prosody, with an English. 
Translation. Third Edition, 12mo, 2s. 


KING EDWARD THE SIXTH’S LATIN GRAMMAR; 


Latine Grammatice Rudimenta, or an Introduction to the Latin Tongue. 
Twelfth Edition. 12mo, 3s. 6d 


OXENHAM’S ENGLISH NOTES FOR LATIN 
ELEGIACS: designed for Early Proficients in the Art of Latin Versification, with 
Rules of Composition in Elegiac Metre. Third Edition, 12mo, 4s. 


PRINCIPIA GRAZCA: an Introduction to the Study of Greek. 
Comprehending Grammar, Delectus, and Exercise-book, with Vocabularies. For 
the Use of the Lower Forms in Public and Private Schools. 12mo, 2s. 6d. 


MRS. MARKHAM’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from the 
oe aan by the Romans to the Year 1858. New Edition. Woodcuts, 


MRS. MARKHAM’S HISTORY OF FRANCE, from the 
ae ag by the Gauls to the Death of Louis Philippe. New Edition. Woodcuts. 


MRS. MARKHAM’S HISTORY OF GERMANY, from the 
Invasion of the Kingdom by the Romans under Marius to the Present Time. New 
Edition, Woodcuts, 12mo, 6s. 


LITTLE ARTHUR’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By 
Lady Catcorr, Twentieth Edition, Woodcuts. 19mo, 2s. 6d. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


In use at Eton, Westminster, Harrow, Cheltenham College, Christ’s Hospital, St. Paul's, 
Merchant Taylors’, City of London School, Greenwich Hospital School, Edinburgh 
Academy, &c. 

ELILLE’S NEW GRADUATED COURSE:— 
THE BEGINNER’S OWN FRENCH BOOK. 2s, 
EASY FRENCH POETRY FOK BEGINNERS, 2s, 
FRENCH GRAMMAR. 5s. 6d. 
REPERTOIRE DES PROSATEURS. 6s, 6d. 
MODELES DE POESIE. 6s. 
Warrtaxcer and Co., Ave Maria-lane. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE HEIR OF REDCLYFFE.” 
Now ready, Demy 18mo, cloth, price 1s. 


as CHOSEN PEOPLE: a Compendium of Sacred and Church 
History for School Children, 


Two Vols., Feap. 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 
CONVERSATIONS ON THE CATECHISM, to the End of the 


Commandments, 
“The majority of our readers will hardly need to be reminded that these Conversa- 
tions are intended for educated scholars, or to be told how completely they falfil their 
purpose of supplying the instruction which such scholars require. So far.as we 
remember, there is no work exactly occupying the place in the education of girls of the 

higher classes which these volumes are adapted to fill.” —Guardian, 
London; J. and C, 6, Paternoster-row. 
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HOMERI ILIAS, WITH ENGLISH NOTES.—FOURTH EDITION, 
In 8vo, price 15s., the Fourth Edition of 
HOMERI ILIAS; THE ILIAD OF HOMER, from a carefully 
Corrected Text; with copious English Notes, illustrating the Grammatical 
Construction, the Manners and Customs, the Mythology and Antiquities of the Heroic 
Ages. By the Rev. Witt Troutorr, M .A., of Pembroke College, Cambridge ; and 
formerly one of the Masters of Christ’s Hospital. 


Rivinetons; Loneman and Co.; Hamitton and Co.; Wurrraxer and Co.; 
MaRrsHALt, and Co.; B. FELLOWEs; and E, 
In 8v0, price 5s. 6d., the Eighth Edition of 


PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION TO GREEK PROSE 
COMPOSITION. By THomas Kercuever Arnotp, M.A., Late Rector of 
yndon, and formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

«* The object of this Work is to enable the a as soon as he can decline and 
conjugate with tolerable facility, to translate simple sentences after given examples, 
and with given words; the principles trusted to being oo ay those of imitation 
and very yen repetition, It is at once a Syntax, a Vocabulary, and an Exercise 
Book; and is used at all, or nearly all, the Public Schools. 


Rrvinetons, Waterloo-place, 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
‘ 1. A A SECOND PART of the above Work (On the PARTICLES). 
n 80, 6s. 
2. A PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION toGREEK ACCIDENCE. 
= Easy Exercises and Vocabulary, Sixth Edition. 5s. 6d. 


A PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION TO GREEK 
CONSTRUING. 6s. 6d. 


4. THE FIRST GREEK BOOK; on the Plan of “ Henry’s 
First Latin Book.” Fourth Edition. 5s. 


In 12mo, price 6s. 6d., the Second Edition of 
ANDBOOK OF ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 
} With Questions. Translated from the German of Piirz, by the Rev. R. B. 
Paut, M.A,, and Edited by the late Rev. Thomas Kercugver M.A, 


Also, by the same Editors, 


1. HANDBOOK OF MEDIAVAL HISTORY AND 
GEOGRAPHY. 4s. 6d 


> HANDBOOK of MODERN HISTORY and GEOGRAPHY. 


* ~ & leading characteristic of these Handbooks is their exceeding simplicity, the 
excellent order with which they are arranged, the completeness of their details, and 
the remarkable accuracy and elaborate erudition which they exhibit in every page. 
They have this further advantage, which it is impossible to over-estimate—that they 
bring down their respective subjects to the very latest period, and present us with the 
results of the most recent investigations of the critics and antiquaries by whom they 
have been discussed.” — Dublin Review. 

Rrvryatons, Waterloo-place. 


ARNOLD’S WORKS ON ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 
In 12mo, price 4s, 6d., the Fifth Edition of 
N ENGLISH GRAMMAR FOR CLASSICAL SCHOOLS; 
being a Practical Introduction to English Prose Composition, with Syntax and 


exercises, By Tuomas Agnoup, M.A., late Rector of Lyndon, and 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


Waterloo-place. 


Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
“ a HENRY’S ENGLISH GRAMMAR; a Manual for Beginners. 


SPELLING ETYMOLOGY. 2s. 6d. THE 
PUPIL’S BOOK 


3. LATIN via {ENGLISH a Second Part of “‘ Spelling turned 
Etymology.” 
ARNOLD’S INTRODUCTION TO FRENCH AND GERMAN, 
In 12mo, price 5s, 6d., the Fourth Edition of 
HE FIRST FRENCH BOOK: on the Plan of ‘‘ Henry’s First, 
Latin Book.” By the Rev. Thomas Kercuever ARNOLD, M.A., late Rector of 
Lyndon, and formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

“Mr. Arnold has succeeded in preparing a work admirably adapted to meet the 
wants of English students of the French language far superior as a school-book to 
any other introduction, even from the pen of a native writer. The sound principles of 
imitation and oye which have secured for the author a reputation widely 
extended and well deserved, are here happily Rng wo His account of the 
differences of idiom is very satisfactory and complete. Whoever thoroughly masters 
this Work will rarely want anything further on the subject.”—Athenewm, 

Rivinetons, Waterloo-place. 


Of whom may be had, 
1. A KEY TO THE EXERCISES. By M. Detitie. 2s. 6d. 
2. HANDBOOK OF FRENCH VOCABULARY. 4s. 6d. 


3. THE FIRST GERMAN BOOK, on the Same Plan. Fourth 
Edition, 65s.6d. The KEY, price 2s. 6d. 

4. THE SECOND GERMAN BOOK, containing a Syntax and 
Vocabulary, and Reading Lessons and Exercises, 6s. 6d. The KEY, price 1s. 


6. READING COMPANION TO THE FIRST GERMAN 
BOOK, containing Extracts from the best German Authors. Second Edition, 4s. 


_ 6. HANDBOOK OF GERMAN VOCABULARY. 4s. 


ARNOLD'S ELEMENTARY LATIN BOOKS. 
In 12mo, price 3s., a New Edition of 
s FIRST LATIN BOOK. 
*,* The object of this Work (which is founded on the principles of imitation 
and frequent repetition) is to enable the pupil to do exercises from the first day of his 
gz his A It is recommended by the Oxford Diocesan Board of Educa- 
tion as an Useful Work for Middle or Commercial Schools, and adopted at the National 
Soy Training College at Chelsea. 
M.A., late Rector of Lyndon, and Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Rivuxetons, Waterloo-place; and MarsHatt, and Co. 


Also, by the same Author, 
1, A SECOND LATIN BOOK AND PRACTICAL GRAMMAR. 
Intended as a Sequel to “ Henry’s First Latin Book.” In 12mo, Seventh Edition. 4s, 


2. A FIRST VERSE BOOK;; being an Easy Introduction to 
the Mechanism of the Latin Hexameter and Pentameter. In 12mo. Sixth Edition. 2s. 

3. COMPANION TO THE FIRST VERSE BOOK, containing 
additional Exercises, Second Edition, 1s. 

4. ECLOGZ OVIDIANE; with English Notes, &. Ninth 
Edition. 2s.6d. This Work is from th e Fifth Part of the “Lateinisches Elemen- 
tarbuch” of Professors Jacobs and Doring, which has an immense circulation on the 
Continent and in America, Also, Part II., from “The Metamorphoses,” 5s. 

HISTORLS ARTIQUS EPITOME, Cornelius N Ne 
ke. Sixth Ration 

6. CORNELIUS NEPOS, Part I. With Critical al Questions and 
Answers, and an Imitative Exercise on each Chapter, Third Edi In12mo, 4s, 


ARITHMETICAL AND MATHEMATICAL SCHOOL BOOKS. 
By the Right Rev, J. W. Cotzenso, D.D., Bishop of Natal; and late Fellow of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
*,* New Editions, corrected and stereotyped. 
RITHMETIC FOR SCHOOLS: with a New Chapter on 
Decimat CopnaGE. By the Right Rev. J. W. Cotznso, D.D., Bishop of Natal, 

and late — of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 12mo, 4s. 6d.—KEY, by 8S. Max. 
NABD, price 6s, 


Also by Bishop Cotznso, revised Editions :— 
TEXT-BOOK of ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC, 18mo, 1s, 9d.; or with Answaas, 
2s. 3d.; or in Five Parts, separately, as follows :— 
i Text-Book, 6d. 4, Examples, Part III., Fractions, Deci- 
2. Part I., Simple Arith- mals, 4d. 


5, Answers to the Examples, with Solu. 
3. ‘Part Compound Arith- of the more difficult Questions, 
ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA, 1 Vol. 8vo, 12s. 6d. 
12mo, Part L., 4s. 6d.; KEY, 5s. 
12mo, Part II., 6s.; KEY, 5s. 
18mo, 1s, 6d.; KEY, 2s. 6d, 
EXAMPLES in ALGEBRA, 12mo, 2s, 6d. 
EUCLID and PROBLEMS, 4s, 6d.; with KEY, 6s. 6d. 
The above PROBLEMS, with KEY, 3s. 6d.; without KEY, 1s, 
TRIGONOMETRY. Part I., 3s. 6d.; KEY, 3s, 6d. 
Part II., 2s. 6d.; KEY, 5s. 
London: Loneman, Green, Loneman, and RoBErts. 


LIST OF THOMAS TATE’S SCHOOL BOOKS. 
New Edition, 12mo, with Woodcuts, price 2s.; Key, 3s, 6d. 
XERCISES on MECHANICS and NATURAL PHILOSOPHY; 
or, an Easy Introduction to Engineering. By Tuomas Tarr, F.R.AS., 
Kneller Training College. 
Also by Tomas Tarr, F.R.A.S., New Editions, 
FIRST PRINCIPLES OF ARITHMETIC .................. 12mo, price 1s. 6d. 
ALGEBRA MADE EASY .. 12mo, price 2s, 
ELEMENTS OF MECHANISM 12mo, price 3s. 6d. 
MECHANICAL PHILOSOPHY 8vo, price 10s, 6d. 


ON THE STRENGTH OF MATERIALS ...................... 8vo, price 5s, 6d. 
GEOMETRY, MENSURATION, LEVELLING, &c................ price 3s, 6d. 
FIRST THREE BOOKS OF EUCLID ................ 12mo, 1s, 6d.; 18mo, 9d. 
DIFFERENTIAL AND INTEGRAL CALCULUG................. price 4s, 6d. 
DRAWING FOR SCHOOLS Post 4to, price 5s. 6d, 
DRAWING FOR LITTLE BOYS AND GIRLG.................06+8 price 1s. 6d. 
LITTLE PHILOSOPHER; or, Chemistry, Mechanics, and Physics of 
Vol. 3s. 6d. ; or Three Parts, 1s. each. 
TATE’S LITTLE PHILOSOPHER. Part IV., the Natural History of 


es of NATURAL and EXPERIMENTAL PHILOSOPHY. 2 Vols. 
; or in Seven Parts, 9d. each, as follows :— 


AND THE STEAM ENGINE 18mo, price 9d, 
Astronomy ayp THE Usk or THE GLOBES ............... 18mo, price 9d. 
Lieut anp .......... 18mo, price 9d. 
Hyprostatics, HypRavtics, 18mo, price 9d. 


ELECTRICITY FOR 
Maevyetism, &c, 18mo, price 9d, 
EXPERIMENTAL CHEMISTRY ... 18mo, price 9d, 
PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION;; or, Principles and Practice of Teaching. 
Feap. 8vo, price 6s. 6d. 
London : Loneman, Greesn, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


THE PRICE "REDUCED TO NINEPENCE EACH WORK. 
Now ready, in 18mo, price 9d, each work, 
Ol mat S SCHOOL SERIES. Intended to comprise a complete 
Course of Elementary Education. Projected and Edited by the Rev. G. R. 
G14, M.A., Inspector-General of Military Schools: Assisted by 
Water Macuxop, F.R.G.S, Professor R. W. Browne, M.A. 
Hueuss, F.R.GS, Tuomas Tarr, F.R.A.S, 
Captain A. C. R.A, A. K, Ispister, M.A, 
Dr. RB. J, Many, M. B.CS.E. W. J. Reynoups, M.A., 
The following works may be had :— 
GRADUATED SERIES of 9 COPY-BOOKS, each 
FIRST SCHOOL-BOOK to TEACH READING and WRITING 
SECOND SCHOOL-BOOK to TEACH READING and SPELLING iedes 9d. 
SIMPLE TRUTHS from SCRIPTURE ..............ssssesseoestessssssssseceeseees 6d. 
EXPLANATORY ENGLISH GRAMMAR ....... 9d. 
HISTORY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE 9d, 
BOOK of HEALTH ..... 
GEOGRAPHY of the BRITISH EMPIRE . 9d. 
GENERAL GEOGRAPHY .......... 


HAND-ATLAS OF GENERAL GEOGRAPHY, full-coloured (half- 


OF PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, full-coloured 
und, 3s. 
BOWMAN’S QUESTIONS on M‘LEOD’S PHYSICAL ATLAG............ 1s, 
HISTORY of FRANCE .... 
SACRED HISTORY, 2s. cloth; or, in Two Parts, each ............:cscee0ee0 
HISTORY of ENGLAND, 2s. cloth; or, in Two Parts, each.................. 9d. 
HISTORY of the BRITISH COLONIES 9d. 
HISTORY of BRITISH INDIA .......... 9d. 
HISTORICAL QUESTIONS, Part I. on above 9d. 
NATURAL HISTORY, for Beginners, 2s, cloth; or, Two Parts, each ... 9d. 
HISTORY of ANCIENT GREECE 9d. 
HISTORY of ANCIENT ROME 9d. 
ASTRONOMY and the USE of the GLOBES 9d. 
9d. 
9d. 
6d, 
9d. 
9d. 
9d. 


MANUAL of ARITHMETIC 
BOOK-KEEPING by SINGLE and DOUBLE ENTRY ...............:c000 
EIGHT ACCOUNT BOOKS adapted to above, each ..........cscccccseesereeee 
ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA ...... 
ELEMENTS of EUCLID 
HYDROSTATICS, HYDRAULICS, and PNEUMATICS 
ELECTRICITY for BEGINNERS 
LIGHT and HEAT, simplified for Begi r 

ELECTRICITY, and ELECTRO-DYNAMICS, 


EXPERIMENTAL ‘CHEMISTRY 
MECHANICS and the STEAM ENGINE 


London; Loyemay, Lonauan and 
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BUTLER’S SCHOOL ATLASES AND GEOGRAPHY. 
d thoroughly revised Editions, enlarged and corrected to the Present Time, 
we Edited by the Author’s Son, the Rev. Tuomas Burge, Rector of Langar. 
ISHOP BUTLER’S MODERN GEOGRAPHY. An entirely 
New Edition, corrected to the Present Time. Post 8vo, price 4s. cloth. 
BUTLER’S ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY: an entirely New Edition, corrected from 
the best authorities. Post 8vo, price 4s. cloth. 
THE ANCIENT AND MODERN GEOGRAPRY, in 1 Vol. price 7s. 6d. 
BUTLER’S ATLAS OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY: enlarged to Twenty-eight 
fall-coloured Maps; with a complete Index. Royal 8vo, price 12s. half-bound, 
BUTLER’S JUNIOR ATLAS OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY: comprising Twelve 
fall-coloured Maps, selected from the Modern Atlas, Royal 8vo, price 4s. 6d. half- 
bound 


BUTLER’S ATLAS OF ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY: enlarged to Twenty-four 
fall-coloured Maps; with a complete Index. Royal 8vo, price 12s. half-bound. 

BUTLER’S JUNIOR ATLAS OF ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY: comprising Ten 
fall-coloured Maps, selected from the Ancient Atlas, Royal 8vo, price 4s. 6d, half- 
bound. 


BUTLER’S GENERAL ATLAS OF ANCIENT AND MODERN GEOGRAPHY: 
enlarged > Fifty-two full-coloured Maps; with two Indexes. Royal 4to, price 24s. 
half-bound. 

BUTLER’S GEOGRAPHICAL COPY-BOOKS, OR MAP-PROJECTIONS, Ancient 
and Modern. Oblong 4to, price 4s. each Set ; or 7s. 6d. together. 

London: Loreman, Green, Loneman, and Roperts. 


New and Improved EDITIONS of approved ELEMENTARY SCHOOL BOOKS 
by EDWARD HUGHES, F.R.A.S., he, Head Master of the Royal Naval Lower 
School, Greenwich Hospital. 

Geographical Works and Atlases. 
UTLINES OF PHYSICAL GEOGRAPBY, descriptive of the 
Inorganic Matter of the Globe and the Distribution of Organised Beings. With 
EXAMINATION QUESTIONS on Outlines of Physical Geography ......... 12mo, 6d. 
HUGHES’S ATLAS OF PHYSICAL, POLITICAL, AND COMMERCIAL 
GEOGRAPHY; Seventeen full-coloured Maps and Letterpress ...... Royal 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
HUGHES’S SCHOOL ATLAS OF PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, comprising Eight 
coloured Maps, compiled by W. F.R.G.S. 12mo, 1s. 6d. 
HUGHES'S INTRODUCTORY ATLAS OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY, comprising 
Twelve coloured Maps, engraved on Steel ..............ccesseeceseeeeeeeeeseeeeeees 12mo, 2s. 6d. 
HUGHES’S GEOGRAPHY FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS ............... 18mo, 1s. 
HUGHES’S GENERAL ATLAS FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS; Twelve Maps, 
engraved by W. HuGugs, F.R.GS. ........c000::c00eecenes 18mo, coloured, 1s. 6d.; plain, 1s. 


Sacred Geography and History. 

HUGHES'S OUTLINES OF SCRIPTURE GEOGRAPHY 
AND HISTORY; comprising Palestine and the adjacent Bible Lands. With Twelve 

HUGHES’S SCHOOL ATLAS OF BIBLE LANDS, containing Twelve full-coloured 


Bape, enguaved by Feap. 8vo, 1s, 6d. 


Arithmetic. 

HUGHES’S MANUAL OF EXPLANATORY ARITHMETIC, 
Feap. 8vo, 1s, 6d, 

TEACHER'S COPY of ditto, WITH ANSWERS TO EXAMPLES ............ 38. 6d. 

English Reading Books. 

HUGHES'S SELECT SPECIMENS OF ENGLISH POETRY. 
Comprising Poems—1, Historical and Geographical; 2, On the Love of Home and 
| aes | 3, Labour and Progress; 4, Relating to the Sea and the Sailor; 5, On the 
Love of Nature; 6, Of the Imagination and Fancy; 7, Religious and Moral. 

12mo, 3s. 6d, 

HUGHES'S SELECT SPECIMENS OF ENGLISH PROSE. Comprising Pieces 
relating to—l, Natural History and Geography; 2, Biography and Civil History; 
3, Education and the Progress of Society; 4, The Sea and Maritime Adventure ; 5, The 
Imagination and Sympathetic Affections; 6, Science and General Knowledge; and 
12mo, 4s. 6d. 

London: Loneman, Green, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


NEW EDITIONS OF APPROVED ELEMENTARY SCHOOL BOOKS BY 
WALTER M'LEOD, F.R.G.S., M.R.C.P., Head Master of the Model School and 
Master of Method in the Royal Military Asylum, Chelsea. 


Geography and Atlases. 
yy teers GEOGRAPHY OF PALESTINE OR THE HOLY 
LAND, including Phenicia and Philistia. Eleventh Edition. 12mo, witha 
coloured Map of Palestine, price 1s. 6d. 

SCHOOL-ATLAS OF SCRIPTURE GEOGRAPHY, in 15 full-coloured M: 
with Index. Royal 8vo, price 4s. Illustrative Letterpress to ditto, 3s, The Serip. 
ture Atlas complete, price 7s. half-bound. 

M‘LEOD’S NEW EXAMINATION QUESTIONS IN PHYSICAL AND 
POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY, for Training Colleges, Pupil Teachers, and Candidates 
for Government Appointments. 12mo, price 1s. 

HAND-ATLAS OF GENERAL GEOGRAPHY: comprising 29 full-coloured 
Maps. 18mo, 2s. 6d. sewed; or 3s. half-bound. 

CLASS-ATLAS OF PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY: comprising 20 full-coloured 
Maps, &c., with Descriptions. 18mo, 2s. 6d. sewed; or 3s. half-bound. 

Bowman’s Questions on M‘Lzop’s “ Physical Atlas,” price 1s, 

SCHOOL PHYSICAL ATLAS OF GREAT BRITAIN, 18mo, in the Press, 

English Spelling and Reading-Books. 

M‘LEOD’S MY FIRST SCHOOL-BOOK TO TEACH ME 
READING AND WRITING. 18mo, price 6d. 

MY SECOND SCHOOL-BOOK TO TEACH ME READING AND SPELLING. 
18mo, with Woodcuts, price Ninepence. 

READING-LESSONS, for Infant Schools and Junior Classes. On 30 Broadside 
Sheets, with Woodcuts, price 3s. 

FIRST READING-BOOK, for the use of Families and Schools, 18mo, with Wood- 
cuts, price Threepence. 

SECOND POETICAL READING-BOOK: with Introductory Descriptions, Ex- 
planatory Notes, &c. 12mo, 1s. 8d. 


M‘LEOD’S EDITION OF CARPENTER’S SCHOLAR’S SPELLING ASSISTANT, 
in which the Division of Words into Syllables corresponds with the Pronunciation, 


12mo, 1s. 6d. 
Arithmetical School Books. 
M‘LEOD'S MANUAL OF ARITHMETIC: containing a 
Graduated Series of 1750 Questions for Elementary Instruction. 18mo, Ninepence. 
MENTAL ARITHMETIC. Two Parts, 1s. each. 
MULTIPLICATION, PENCE, and other TABLES, 2s. per Dozen. 


English Grammatical Works. 

M‘LEOD’S EXPLANATORY ENGLISH GRAMMAR for 
Beginners. 18mo, Ninepence.—DEFINITIONS for Home Study, One Penny. 

M‘LEOD’S EDITION OF “GOLDSMITH’S DESERTED VILLAGE,” with 
Notes and Bules of Syntax, Parsing, and Analysis for Middle-Class Schools, Adapted 
for the Oxford Examination Scheme. 12mo, 1s. 6d, 

Writing-Books. 

M‘LEOD’S GRADUATED SERIES OF NINE COPY- 

BOOKS. New and Improved Editions. Oblong 4to, Threepence each Copy-Book, 
London: Lonemay, Gazz, and Co., Paternoster-row, 


HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No, CCXXIIL, 
is just published, 
CONTENTS: 


I, STATE OF THE NAVY, 
Il. THE ACROPOLIS OF ATHENS, 
Ill. MEMOIRS OF THE COURT OF GEORGE IV. 
IV. THE LIFE AND REMAINS OF DOUGLAS JERROLD, 
V. FOSSIL FOOTPRINTS. 
VI. QUEEN MARIE ANTOINETTE. 
VII. DR, CURETON’S SYRIAC GOSPELS. 
VIII. BRIALMONT’S LIFE OF THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON, 
IX. ADAM BEDE, 
X. TENNYSON’S IDYLLS OF THE KING, 
XI. THE LATE MINISTRY. 
London: Lonemaw and Co, Edinburgh: A, and C. Brack. 


Just published, in 8vo, price 12s, cloth, 
OLONIAL ADMINISTRATION OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
By Sypngy Surrx Bet, of Lincoln’s-inn, Barrister; one of the Judges of the 
Supreme Court of the Colony of the Cape of Good Hope. 
London: Lonemay, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


HENRY GEORGE ROBINSON’S TRANSLATION. 
Now ready, Vol. IL, Part IL, in Feap. 8vo, price 7s. cloth, 


HE ODES OF HORACE, Book IV., and his Book of “ Epodes.”’ 

Literally translated into English Verse; with the Latin Text and English Notes. 

By Henry Gzorce Rosinson. Completing Mr. Robinson’s Translation of all 
Horace’s Lyrics. 

London: Lonemayn, Loneman, and Roperts. 
GALBRAITH AND HAUGHTON’S NEW SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC MANUALS, 
This day is published, in Feap. 8vo, with numerous Woodcut Illustrations, 
price 2s. sewed, 

ANUAL OF PROTOZOA; with a General Introduction on 
the Principles of Zoology. By J. Reay Grexns, B.A., M.R.1LA., Professor of 
Natural History in the Queen’s College, Cork, &c. Being the first of a New Series of 
Manuals of the Experimental and Natural Sciences. Edited by the Rev. J. A. 
Gapraitn, M.A., and the Rev. 8. Haveutoy, M.A., F.R.S. 
London: Loneman, Greeny, Loneman, and RosrErts. 


THE LATE DR. THOMAS BULL ON BLINDNESS. 
Just published, in Feap. 8vo, price 4s. 6d. cloth, 
HE SENSE OF VISION DENIED AND LOST. By Tomas 
Butt, M.D., Author of “ Hints to Mothers,” and “ Hints on the Management of 
Children” , the last Eight Years of his life deprived of Sight). Edited by the 
Rev. B. G. Jouns, Chaplain of the Blind School, St. George’s Fields. With a Brief 
Introductory Memoir of the Author by Mrs. But. 


London: Loneman, Lonemay, and Ropgrts. 


NEW WORK BY THE REV. PROFESSOR BADEN POWELL, M.A, 
Just published, in Crown 8vo, price 12s, cloth, ° 
HE ORDER OF NATURE CONSIDERED WITH 
REFERENCE TO THE CLAIMS OF REVELATION. the Rev. Bapzw 
Pows 1, M.A., &c., Savilian Professor of Geometry in the University of Oxford. 
“Professor Powell’s book is written | sionate as to render the work a most 
throughout in a tone of inquiry, and is | important contribution to the inquiry 
singularly free from dogmatism. The | after truth in our day.”—John Bull, 
criticism is so valuable and so dispas- 


By the same Author, Second Edition, 
THE UNITY OF WORLDS AND OF NATURE. 12s. 6d. 


CHRISTIANITY WITHOUT JUDAISM. 7s. 6d. 


London: Lonemay, Loneman, and Roperts. 


SCHOOL-BOOKS BY THE AUTHOR OF “AMY HERBERT.” 


A FIRST HISTORY OF GREECE, from the Siege of Troy, 
B.C. 1184, to the Destruction of Corinth, 8.c.146. New Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 3s.6d. 


THE CHILD’S FIRST HISTORY OF ROME, from the 
Foundation of Rome, 8.c. 753, to the Fall of Jerusalem under Titus, a.p, 70. Eighth 
Edition, Feap. 8vo, 2s, 6d. 


HISTORY OF THE EARLY CHURCH, from the First 
Preaching of the Gospel to the Council of Nicwa, a.p, 325, Just published, 18mo, 4s.6d, 


EXTRAITS CHOISIS, or Selections from Modern French 
Writers, New Edition. Post 8vo, 5s, 


London: Loyemay, Grex, Loneman, and Roperts. 


MISS SEWELL’S TALES—CHEAP EDITION. 


The set of Nine Volumes, Crown 8vo, price £1 10s. cloth; or each of the 
Nine Works complete in One Volume, 


TORIES AND TALES BY THE AUTHOR OF “AMY 
HERBERT.” New and Cheaper Uniform Edition. 

AMY HERBERT, 2s. 6d. CLEVE HALL, 3s. 6d. IVORS, 3s, 6d. 

GERTRUDE, 2s. 6d. KATHARINE ASHTON, 3s. 6d. 

EARL’S DAUGHTER, 2s. 6d. MARGARET PERCIVAL, 5s. 

EXPERIENCE OF LIFE, 2s, 6d. LANETON PARSONAGE, 4s. 6d, 

“To the wen oy and integrity, | parent sincerity tells even on those who 
the absolute rectitude inculca in | are apt to find any work whose aim and 
thought, word, and deed, and to the | object are religious, heavy and uninte- 
tender charity extended to the erring and | resting. The republication of these works 
repentant, we are inclined to attribute | in an easily accessible form is a benefit of 
the hold these works take on readers of | wich we cannot over-estimate the solid 
all classes and all ages, The pure trans- | advantages.”—Globe. 

London: Loneman, Greex, Lonemay, and Roprrts. 


APPROVED ELEMENTARY FRENCH WORKS, 


BY L. CONTANSEAU, PROFESSOR OF THE FRENCH LANGUAGE, 
EAST INDIA MILITARY COLLEGE, ADDISCOMBE, 


ONTANSEAU’S PRACTICAL DICTIONARY OF THE 

FRENCH AND ENGLISH LANGUAGES, specially compiled from the best 

and most recent Authorities for the use of English Persons study 
Edition, thoroughly revised. Post 8vo, price 10s, 6d. 

This Dictionary is now in use in the | King’s College, London; Cheltenham Col- 
East India Military College, Addiscombe; | lege; in Marlborough College; and in 
the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich; | Christ’s Hospital, London. 
the Royal Military College, Sandhurst ; 

CONTANSEAU’S PROSATEURS ET POETES FRANCAIS: 
a Reading Book selected from the best French Authors, from the Age of Louis XIV. 
to the Present Day. In Use at Addiscombe, Woolwich, &c, Fifth and Cheaper Edi- 
tion. Feap. 8vo, 63. 6d. 

CONTANSEAU’S GUIDE TO FRENCH TRANSLATION: 
a Series of Instructive and Entertaining Pieces, with Notes and Suggestions, exhi- 
biting a Comparison of French and English Idioms. Fourth Edition, 3s, 6d, 

CONTANSEAU’S COMPENDIOUS FRENCH GRAMMAR; 
with Foot-Notes, and Exercises on each Part of Speech and on each Rule of Syntax, 
Third Edition, revised, 4s. 

London: GREEN, Lonemay, and 
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NEW WORKS NOW READY. 


THE LIFE and THEATRICAL TIMES of 


CHARLES KEAN, F.S.A. ByJ.W. Cote. 2 Vols. Post 8vo, 21s. 


A NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF 


THE MEMOIRS OF THE REV. HENRY STEDMAN POLE. 
HAMPTON. By his Broruers. Small 8vo, 5s. 


THE CRUISE of the “ PEARL” ROUND 
the WORLD in 1857-8-9. With an Account of the Services of the 
Naval Brigade in India. By the Rev. E. A. Wituiams, Chaplain of 
the “ Pearl.” Post 8vo. 


THE STORY of ITALY. By the Author of 
“ Mary Powell.” Crown 8vo. 


THE SEMI-DETACHED HOUSE. 


by Lady Tueresa Lewis. Post 8vo. 


Edited 


MARCO GRIFFI. The Italian Patriot. By 


Mrs. Wess, Author of “ The Martyrs of Carthage.” Small 8vo, 5s. 


JAMES’ NAVAL HISTORY OF GREAT 
BRITAIN. Continued to the Battle of Navarino. New Edition, 
in Six Crown 8vo Volumes, price 5s. each, with a Portrait to each. 

Vols. I., II., IIL, and IV. ready. 


TALES FROM BENTLEY. No. II. 
Price 6d. 
* Coxrents—The Two Butlers of Kilkenny—Old Morgan of 
Panama—The Devil and Johnny Dixon—Richie Barter, the Man 
who Should but Didn't. 


THIERS’ HISTORY OF THE GREAT 
FRENCH REVOLUTION. In Fortnightly Parts, price 6d. each, 
with a Fine Engraving to each. 


Parts I, 11, III, and IV. ready, with a fine Engraving to each. 


POPULAR NOVELS 
TO BE HAD AT THE LIBRARIES IN TOWN AND COUNTRY. 


THE SEMI-DETACHED HOUSE. Edited 


by Lady Tueresa Lewis. 1 Vol. 


THE LAST OF THE CAVALIERS. 3 Vols. 
Post 8vo. 
“ We speak with due deliberation when we say that this work is exceed- 
ingly similar to some of Sir Walter Scott’s best efforts. It is one of the best 
historical novels we have read for many years.”—Morning Chronicle. 


THE STORY OF A LIFER;; or, The Broad 


Arrow. 
“Those who have read Mr. Reade’s ‘ Never Too Late to Mend,’ will find in 
‘ Maida Gwynham’ an equally attractive and far more authentic-looking story. 
The book is written with preat force and earnestness, and throws light on the 
vexed and difficult social question. ‘The Broad Arrow’ may take its place 
beside Defoe’s stories for its life-like interest and graphic reality.” —Atheneum. 
“ We know no work, not excepting Charles Rreatle’s famous work, ‘ Never 
Too Late to Mend,’ that describes with more vivid intensity the passions and 
regrets which make up so much of life at our penal settlements.”—John Bull. 


THE VILLAGE BELLES. By the Author 


of “ Mary Powell.” Crown 8vo, 5s. 
“ A charming story, charmingly told.”—Morning Star. 


THE LADIES OF BEVER HOLLOW. By 


the same Author. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

‘* Here we have a Vicar of Wakefield sort of book, smelling sweet as new 
cut clover. No one writes in so idyllic and pure a way as the author of 
‘Mary Powell.’”—Dublin University Magazine. 

“This is a thoroughly English story. The characters are well drawn, and 
the conversations full of life and spirit. The author of ‘Mary Powell’ has, 
in this picture of country life, proved herself a literary Gainsborough.” — 
Atheneum. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL’S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
MR. DICKENS’S NEW WORK. 


A TALE OF TWO CITIES. No. III. Price 1s, 


By Cartes Dickens. With Two Illustrations by “Phiz.” To be 
completed in Eight Monthly Parts. 


REVIEW for JULY. Price Six 
Shillings. 
SECRET HISTORY of the AUSTRIAN GOVERN. 


MENT; and of its Systematic Persecution of Protestants. Compiled 
from Official Documents. By AtrrepD Micuie1s. 1 Vol. Post 8vo. 


[Next week. 
THE POEMS OF JOHN MILTON. With Notes, 
By Tuomas KeiGutiey. 2 Vols. 8vo. [Newt week. 


OUR ENGINES OF WAR, AND HOW WE GOT 
TO MAKE THEM. By Captain Jervis-WuitE JERvis, M.P., Royal 
Artillery. Post 8vo, 6s. [This day, 


NORTHUMBERLAND AND THE BORDER. By 
Waurre, Author of “A Month in Yorkshire,” &. Post 8vo, 


TOBACCO: its HISTORY and ASSOCIATIONS, 
Including an Account of the Plant and its Manufacture, Snuff and Snuff. 
Takers, Tobacco Pipes, and all the concomitants of Smoking in all 


and Countries. By F. W. Farruort, F.S.A. With 100 Illustrations 
by the Author. Post 8vo, 9s. 
THE BERTRAMS: a Novel. By AntTHOoNy 


Trotiore. Second Edition. 3 Vols. 


MEMOIRS of ROBERT-HOUDIN, AMBASSADOR, 
AUTHOR, and CONJUROR. Written by Hiasmue. 2 Vole. Pos 


THE THREE GATES: a Poem. By CuHauncy 


Hare TownsHeND. Post 8vo, 10s, 6d. 


A DECADE OF ITALIAN WOMEN. 


2 Vols. Post 8vo, price 22s, 


DAVENPORT DUNN: A MAN OF OUR DAY, 
By —— Lever, Author of “ Harry Lorrequer,” &c. In 1 Vol. 8vo, 
price 23s. 


HISTORY OF FRIEDRICH THE SECOND, 
CALLED FREDERICK THE GREAT. By Tuomas Cartyuz. 
Third Edition. Vols. I. and II. Demy 8vo, 40s. 


THE RIFLE MUSKET. By Captain Jervis-Warre 
Jervis, M.P. Second Edition. Post 8vo. [This day. 


GASLIGHT AND DAYLIGHT, with some London 


Scenes they Shine upon. By Groner Avevustvs Sata. Post 8vo, 6s. 


OUR FARM OF FOUR ACRES, AND THE 
MONEY WE MADE BY IT. Fifth Edition. Post 8vo, price 2s. 


THE WANDERER. By Owen MEReEpiITH, Author 
of “ Clytemnestra,” &e. Second Edition. Feap. 8vo, price 9s. 6d. 


AURORA LEIGH: a Poem. By Etizaperu 
Barrett Browsine. With Portrait. Fourth and Cheaper Edition. 
Feap. 8vo, 7s. 


ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING’S POEMS. 
Fourth Edition. 3 Vols. Feap., 18s. 


NORTH AND SOUTH. By the Author of “ Mary 
Barton,” “Ruth,” &c. Third and Cheaper Edition. Post 8vo, 5s. 


DOCTOR THORNE: a Novel. By AntHoNy 
Trottorr. Third and Cheaper Edition. Price 5s. 


A MONTH IN YORKSHIRE. By Watter Wuitt. 
Third Edition. Post 8vo, 9s. 


ROBERT MORNAY: a Novel. By Max Ferrer. 
1 Vol., price 9s. 


THE ORDEAL OF RICHARD FEVEREL: 
A History of Father and Son. By Grorce MerepitTx. In 3 Vols. 


“It gives us hopes that it may prove the prelude to a work that will place Mr, 
Meredith high in the list of living nvvelists.”—Saturday Review, 

“A moving and suggestive story, in which there is more of vigorous thought, 
imagination, wit, humour, and pathos, than would suffice to e the fortune 
of a score of average novels,” —Spectator. 

“It is not often that we have met with a novel which has held our attention, 
and excited our admiration so strongly as this has done.”—Bell’s Messenger. 

“ As a work of Art it unquestionably claims to stand in the highest ranks of 
fiction, For absorbing interest, impassioned description, and knowledge of the 
human heart, it is second to none,”—Morning Chronicle. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193, PICCADILLY. 
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The Saturday Review. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX.” 


Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 Vols. 


A LIFE FOR A LIFE. 


By the Author of 
“JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN,” 


“A Woman’s THovGuts anout Women,” &e. 


HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, 
THE NEW SOCIAL AND POLITICAL FICTION. 


LADIES AND LEADERS; 


oR, 


PLOTS AND PETTICOATS. ‘ 


See the “ConstituTionaL Press MaGazine” for AvGusT 
(now ready), price ONE SHILLING. 


Cuarrer I, 

The Ride in Rotten-row—Loungers from the Montagu Club—Fat Bobby and his 
Friends—Our Country Cousins—Seeing the Lions—the Brilliant Horsewoman—* Who 
can She Be ?”—Questions and Answers—a Sight of “ The Ink-horn Club” Mounted— 
aGlimpse of Myrrha Clyde. 

Cuaprer II, 

Clamberwell House—the Viscountess Brandoncourt—Family of the Veales—How 
the Viscountess produced her Effects—a Great Stateswoman—Visit of a Subordinate 
from the Z—— Office—“ Behind the Scenes’—How Mr. Dobson was “Managed”— 
a Grand Reception—How some People Get There—Mr. Delamayne, of “ The Seasons,” 
and Mr. M‘Grunt, of “The Blusterer’—Lord Vargrave’s mot about the “Truckle- 
beds” at Clamberwell House. Pantie 


SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & CO., 50, CONDUIT STREET, HANOVER SQUARE. 


Just out, Part IV., price Sevenpence, 


CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPAIDIA : 


A DICTIONARY OF 


UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE FOR THE PEOPLE. 


A wisH has been expressed by many Subscribers that the publication of the Encycro- 
pzp1a should be accelerated so as to shorten the interval that must elapse before the 
work is finished. Messrs. Coampers hope to meet their wishes after the work has 
made some further progress, and will give due notice before any change in the mode 
of publication is made, 

STEEL-PLATE MAPS. 

Messrs, Cuampegns will issue Steel-plate Maps simultaneously with the publication 
of the last Monthly Part of each Volume. These Maps will illustrate the principal 
Countries mentioned in the volume to which they belong, and will be done up in a 
wrapper as @ SUPPLEMENTARY Pant, optional on the part of Subscribers to purchase. 
Those who wish to possess good Maps, illustrative of the Geographical portion of the 
Encyciormpta, may thus do so by a trifling extra outlay. 

Yearly Volumes will, in every case, include Steel-plate Maps of the principal 
Countries described within their pages. 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, LONDON AND EDINBURGH. 


STANFORD'S 
SERIES OF POCKET GUIDE-BOOKS. 


“We have great pleasure in recommending these books, and consider that they do 
eredit, on the whole, to both authors and publishers.” —~Prese. 

“ Neat little Guide Books, well printed, and so well written as to be good reading, 
apart from travel; while they are, at the same time, furnished with maps, itineraries, 
and practical information for travellers.”—Ezxaminer. 


PARIS. 


A New and Revised Edition, containing instructions on Routes, 
Hotels, Restaurateurs, Public Conveyances, Police Regulations, Tables of French 
Money and Measures, a short History of Paris, its Government, Public Buildings, 
Ecclesiastical Edifices, Curiosities, Places of Public Amusement, Environs of Paris, 
&c. &c., with Plans of Paris, its Environs, and a Frontispiece, Price 3s. 6d. 

“This is better than Galignani’s well known Guide, because it is handier and cheaper, 
without sacrificing anything that can be of use to the traveller,” —Critic, 
“A workmanlike aflair.”—Spectator. 


CHANNEL ISLANDS. 


A New to Jersry, GuerNsEy, Sarx, Herm, Jernou, 
and AtDEENEY, with Notes on their History, Geology, Climate, Agriculture, Laws, 
&e. By F. F. Daury, Esq., of Guernsey. With a General Map. Price 3s, 6d. 
“This is the best guide we have seen.” —Spectaior. 
“A good guide for visitors.” —Guernsey Comet. 


CATHEDRALS OF ENGLAND AND WALES. 


A Goutpe to the Catuuprats of Enenanp and Wates, with 
their History, Architecture, and Traditions ; Notices of their eminent Ecclesiastics, 
and the Monuments of their Illustrious Dead; and short Notes of the Objects of 
Interest in each Cathedral City. By Rev. Mackxenz1z Watcort, M.A, Price 2s. 6d. 

“A cheap and portable Cathedral Guide; terse, clear, and faithful; based on good 
and recent authorities.”—Atheneum, 
“A comprehensive and handy little manual, and one which was much wanted,”— 

English Churchman, 

“ Singularly free from errors.”—Guardian. 


Preparing for publication, uniform with the above, 


THE SOUTH COAST OF ENGLAND, 


From the Recutvers to the Lanp’s Enp, including all the 
information desirable for Visitors and Tourists, as well as for Railway and other 
short Excursions. the Rev. M. Waxcort, M.A. 

The Book will also be sold in Four Parts—viz., 1. The Coast of Kent; 2. Sussex; 
3. Hants and Dorset; 4. Devon and Cornwall, 
Stanford's Catalogue ef Books and Maps for Tourists, may be had on 
vi application, or per Post for One Stamp. 7 


LONDON; EDWARD STANFORD, 6, CHABING CROSS, 8,W, 


Next week will be published, price 5s. cloth, 
A CRUISE IN JAPANESE WATERS. 
(Originally published in “ Blackwood’s Magazine.”) 


By Captain SHERARD OSBORN, C.B., Royal Navy; 
Author of “Leaves from an Arctic Journal,” “Quedah,” &c. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 
This day is published, 8vo, cloth, price 10s, 6d, 


A MEMOIR 


OF THE 


LATE REV. GEORGE ARMSTRONG, 


FORMERLY INCUMBENT OF BANGOR IN THE DIOCESE OF DOWN, AND 
LATTERLY ONE OF THE MINISTERS OF LEWIN’S-MEAD CHAPEL, BRISTOL, 


With Extracts from his Journals and Correspondence. 
By ROBERT HENDERSON, 


HIS LITERABY EXECUTOR, 


LONDON: E. T, WHITFIELD, 178, STRAND. 
MR. KINGSLEY’S SEA-SIDE POOK. 


In cloth, gilt edges, with beautifully coloured Llustrations, 


GLAUCGUS; 
OR, WONDERS OF WHE SHORE. 
By CHARLES KINGSLEY, F.L.S8. 
Author of “ Westward Ho!” &. 
Containing Illustrations of the Objects mentioned in the Work, 


“Its pages sparkle with life, they open up a thousand sources of unanticipated 

1 , and bine amusement with instruction in a very happy and unwonted 
degree,” —Lcleotic Review. 

MACMILLAN AND CO., 


CAMBRIDGE; AND 23, HENRIETTA-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN, Lonpon. 


Just ready, in 2 Vols, Post 8vo, price 21s. cloth, 


AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHS. 


By the Misses TURNBULLS. 


THE POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 
In 3 Vols, Post 8vo, price £1 11s. 6d. 


WRECK AND RUIN. 


By KINAHAN CORNWALLIS, 
Author of “ Panorama of the New World,” “Two Journeys to Japan.” 


THE PARSON AND THE POOR. 
BETTY WESTMINSTER. 


By W. PLATT, Esq. 
EBB AND FLOW. 
5. 
SYBIL GREY. 


T. C. NEWBY, "30, WELBECK STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE. 
GEOLOGY AND MINERALOGY. 


In Crown 8vo, price 8s. 6d. 


THE STUDENT’S MANUAL OF GEOLOGY. 


By J. B. JUKES, M.A., F.R.S. 
Local Director of the Geological Survey of Ireland, and Lecturer on Geology 
to the Museum of Irish Industry. 


“ Undoubtedly one of the most valuable aids to the practical study of Geology that 
has a of late years.”—Mining Journal. 

“The whole idea of this ‘Manual’ indicates great clearness of thought; and a 
perusal shows us that the Author is not only perfectly acquainted with his subject, but 
that his soul is in the study of his science.” —Atheneum. 


In 12mo, cloth, price 5s. 
ELEMENTS OF MINERALOGY: 


CONTAINING A GENERAL INTRODUCTION TO THE SCIENCE, WITH 
DESCRIPTIONS OF THE SPECIES. 


By JAMES NICOL, F.G.S. 
Professor of Natural History in Marischal College and University, Aberdeen. 
“ We cannot say more in favour of Professor Nicol’s book than that it professes to 


afford precisely the information which every practical man should possess, and that it 
accomplishes much as it Journal, 


EDINBURGH; A, AND C, BLACK, LONDON; LONGMAN AND (0, 
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The Saturday Review. [July 30, 1859. 


THE NEW 


ALEXANDRE HARMONIUM 
THE DRAWING-ROOM. 


ALEXANDRE and Son have just taken out a New Patent for the Drawing-Room Harmonium, which effects 
the greatest improvement they have ever made in the Instrument. The Drawing-Room Models will be found 
of a softer, purer, and in‘all respects more agreeable tone than any other instruments. They have a perfect and 
easy means of producing a diminuendo or crescendo on any one note or more ; the bass can be perfectly subdued, 
without even the use of the Expression Stop, the great difficulty in other Harmoniums. To each of the New 
Models an additional blower is attached at the back, so that the wind can be supplied (if preferred) by a second 
person, and still, wnder the New Patent, the performer can play with perfect expression. The Harmonium is now 
admirably adapted to all expressive Melodies, to Songs, and in fact to the best Secular as well as Sacred Music. 


DRAWING-ROOM MODEL 


IS MADE IN THREE VARIETIES :— 
GUINEAS. 


TU THREE STOPS, Percussion Action, additional Blower, and in Rosewood Case pale 
2. EIGHT STOPS, ditto ditto ditto BB 
3. SIXTEEN STOPS, ditto ditto | Voix Céleste, &c. (The best Harmonium that can be made) 60 


NB—A New Tutor expressly for the Drawing-Room Model is just published by RIMBAULT, price 4s. 


Messrs. CHAPPELL have an enormous Stock of the 


SIX-GUINEA HARMONIUMS, 


And of all Varieties of the ordinary kind, which are perfect for the Caurcu, Scnoot, Hatt, or Concert-Room :— 


no. Guineas, | 0. GUINEAS. 
1. ONE STOP, Oak Case - -e CC 7. ONE STOP (With Percussion Action), Oak Case... 16 
2. Ditto, Mahogany Case = — Ditto, ditto Rosewood Case... 18 
3. THREE STOPS, Oak, 15 guineas ; Rosewood inn, 8. THREE STOPS, ditto Rosewood Case... 20 
4. FIVE STOPS (Zwo rows Vibrators),Oak Case ... 22 9. EIGHT STOPS, ditto Oak or Rosewood 32 
Ditto, ditto Rosewood Case ... 23 10. TWELVE STOPS, ditto Oak Case ......... 40 
5. EIGHT STOPS, ditto Oak, 25 gs.; Rosewood 26 ll. Ditto, ditto Rosewood Case... 45 
6. TWELVE STOPS (Four rows or 12. PATENT MODEL, ditto — or 
Rosewood Case... 35 Rosewood Case... we 55 


Messrs. CHAPPELL beg also to call attention to their 


NEW AND UNIQUE COTTAGE PIANOFORTES. 


wo. GUINEAS. No. GUINEAS. 
1. In Manmocany Casz, 62 octaves... 5. The Unrqur Pranororrs, with perfect check 
elegant Rosewood Case, 6} octaves 
2. In Rosrwoop, with Circular Fall, 6} octaves 30 6. The Mopzt, cxtremely elegant, obl me 
strings, 7 octaves, best check action, ‘ e 
3. In Roszwoop, elegant Case, Frets,&c. ... 35 of oll 
4. In very ELEGANT Watnvt, Ivory-Fronted Keys, &c. 40 7. The West Inp1a Monz1, expressly for Hot Climates 40 


ALSO TO THEIR 
Immense Assortment of New and Szrconp-Hanp Instruments, by Broapwoop, Cottarp, and Erarp, for Sale or Hire. 


_ Full descriptive Lists of Harmoniums and of Pianofortes, sent upon application. 


NEW AND CHEAP MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


d. s. d. 
100 Dances (chiefly D’ Albert's) for the Violin 1 6 | Popular Instruction Book for the Violin ... 1 6 
Popular Songs, National Airs, &c., for CHAPPELL's ditto Flute 1 6 
eV CHAPPELL’s ditto English Concertina i. -6 
Cuarre.t’s 100 Operatic Melodies (all the best Operas) Cuarrsty’s ditto een Concertina 1 6 
for the Violin... 1 6 | Cmapreti’s ditto Cornet Pistons... 1 6 
N.B.—Similar Works for the Flute, the Cornet 3 a : Piston, Aa 
and for the Concertina... .. .. each 1 6 | Rimpavtr’s Fifty Short Voluntaries (from the Works of 
Riusavtt’s Complete Tutor for the Harmonium — 7 the best Composers) for the Harmonium w 40 


A Catalogue of any particular description of Music will be sent (post FREE) on application to 
CHAPPELL & CO., 49 & 50, NEW BOND STREET. 


London: Printed by Tsomas Cuoats Savin and James Attow Epwanps, at their Office, 4, Chandos-street, Covent-garden, in the County of Middlesex ; and Published by 
Davip Jonzs, of 9, Hemingford Cottages, Islington, at the Office, ®, Southampton-street, Strand, in the same County.—July 30, 1859. 
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